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WINCHESTER, 


At thought of thee the old words come, 
The old Lia! Quid silemus? 
Then Dulce Domum resonemus ! 
For thou art our true home. 
Praises of thee 
From such as we 
Thy children will beseem us. 
’ 
Our thought of thee is as the thought 
Of dawn when nights are bitter: 
The shadowy world begins to glitter; 
And lo! the sun hath brought 
Bright flames to birth; 
While dewy earth 
Thrills at the birds’ clear twitter. 


Our joy in thee is as the joy 
Of bells when airs are stilly: 
Through pastures lone, down moorlands 
hilly, 
They ply their grave employ. 
Peace lulls the day; 
Rest soothes the way; 
Hearts glow that late were chilly. 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 


THE KAILYARD. 
Gin ye wad use yer pen, my man, 
And be a writer grand, 
There’s but one method and one plan, 
One language and one land! 
Then come awa’ wi’ me, my jo, 
(Whatever that may mean) 
To where all guid young authors go, 
That are na’ ower green! 
Yell find the Kailyard, the Kailyard, the 
Kailyard; 
ell find the Kailyard, and mak’ the 
spot oor hame! 


A bonny briar-bush grows there, 
Whilk ye must write beside; 
Bog myrtle, too, and peat so fair, 
And guid young men that died. 
There’s women at the window pane, 
There’s elders takkin’ snuff, 
And ministers of massive brain, 
—And ither siclike stuff. 
Then we'll boom the Kailyard, the Kail- 
yard, the Kailyard; 
Ye’ll boom the Kailyard, the genius’s 
hame! 





Winchester, etc. 


Sae dinna fash yersel’ to find 
A story fit to tell; 
Whatever's told in Scots, ye mind, 
Is gye an’ sure to sell, 
—In Scots that trips the southern loon, 
Wi’ a’ its snaggs and turns, 
Just like the rugged ways o’ Doon, 
Its banks and braes o’ Burns! 
We'll talk the Kailyard, the Kailyard, the 
Kailyard; 
We'll talk the Kailyard, that brings the 
siller hame! 


And when to some good spot ye’ve come, 
Tune up, lad, for yer life! 
(There’s others Thrums 
Drums; 
Ye’d better, p’r’haps, try Fife.) * 
And when ye’ve found yer bito’ ground, 
And munched the parritch fine, 
Ye’ll brither be to M and C—., 
And great in auld lang syne! 
More noise in th’ Kailyard, th’ Kailyard, 
th’ Kailyard; 
More noise in th’ Kailyard—anither goose 
come hame! 
To-Day. 


upon the 





PRAYER. 


My prayer-bird was cold—would not 
away, 

Although I set it on the edge of the nest. 

Then I bethought me of the story old— 

Love-fact, or loving fable, thou know’st 
best— 

How, when the children had made spar- 
rows of clay, 

Thou mad’st them birds, with wings to 
flutter and fold: 

Take, Lord, my prayer in thy hand and 


make it pray. 


My poor clay-sparrow seems turned to a 
stone 

And from my heart will neither fly nor 
run. 

I cannot feel as thou and I both would, 

But, Father, I am willing—make me good, 

What art thou Father for, but to help 


thy son? 

Look deep, yet deeper, in my heart, and 
there 

Beyond what I can feel—read thou the 
prayer. 


GEORGE MACDONALD. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 
FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


I, 


The world just now is busy with a 
general resettling of its map. This op- 
eration had already begun long ago, but 
our generation seems to be making it its 
particular task. What gives to this, 
our present activity, its special original- 
ity is that in it two apparently hostile 
influences meet and blend: the commer- 
cial spirit, so long held up as the most 
specific feature of this century, and the 
military spirit, so prematurely mourned 
by some as exhausted. To-day, curi- 
ously enough, we see at one and the 
same time that Cobden and the theorists 
of peace and good-will by Free Trade were 
wrong in dreaming such fair and 
speedy dreams, and in decreeing so irre- 
ducible a contradiction between eco- 
nomical progress and war; though they 
were perfectly right in pointing out to 
our-time, as its principal business, the 
partition of this globe and the working 
up of its unexploited resources. 

I dare to say that this apparent self- 
contradiction has not been the least 
among the causes of a state of mind 
which greatly, and even sometimes dan- 
gerously, hinders the course of this 
operation. Just as, about the year 1851, 
after the triumph of Free Trade and of 
the Anti-Corn Law League, on the eve 
of the day of the first universal exhibi- 
tion, there was immense hope, illusions 
nearly infinite, so now people seem to 
make it a point of honor to mingle with 
the strict, clear-headed practicality of 
commercialism aims, prepossessions 
and susceptibilities formerly quite for- 
eign to this temper. 

There was a time when trade inter- 
ests were looked upon as absolutely at 
one with the maintenance of peace, and 
when it would have seemed absurd to 
charge a merchant with the suicidal de- 
sire of war. When Napoleon the First 
nicknamed—foolishly enough—the Eng- 
lish people a nation of shopkeepers, he 
wanted, notwithstanding the memories 
of a struggle of twenty years and of the 
sole and heroical obstinacy of England, 
to affront her by denying her that mili- 


tary spirit he held the most glorious, 
godlike endowment of mankind. Ten- 
nyson, in “Maud,” does not scruple to 
contrast with the sordid, peace-at-any- 
price commercialism the noble and 
wholesome manhood of a martial spirit, 
war being the purifier of atmosphere 
and the only means to save civilization 
from materialism, the old trade hon- 
esty from the shameful tricks of 
shoddy-sellers, rubbish-dealers and de- 
ceit-mongers. Finally, Saint-Simon, A. 
Comte, as well as the Manchesterians, 
fancied they were uttering a truism 
when they taught that the solidity of 
peace was always proportional to the 
extension and power of trade. 
However, we have changed all that; 
the heart now is on the right side. I mean 
we have to do in every country—in Ber- 
lin as in Rome, in Washington as in 
Madrid, in Paris as in London—with a 
school or a party which does not merely 
look upon war as the supreme security, 
the ultimate remedy, in order to defend 
or recover a right or to protect an inter- 
est, but which professes that the true 
means to develop trade, to enlarge in- 
terchange, to swell general prosperity, 
is to open by force of arms new mar- 
kets, to conquer new customers. This 
maxim is not only theoretically fashion- 
able; it may safely be said it has regu- 
lated, since the Berlin Congress, the 
conduct of those of the European 
powers who have got a colonial policy. 
My purpose is not here to investigate 
how much truth there may lurk in this 
doctrine, to inquire if it is really so per- 
fectly in agreement with justice or 
well-understood interest to thus break 
the doors and to force upon unwilling 
customers the produce of our appar- 
ently over-producing workshops and the 
overflow of our apparently glutted mar- 
kets. Let it suffice for this paper to 
note that, in Africa as in Asia, but 
chiefly in the first of these continents, it 
is the sword which has been used to 
open the oyster. Instead of beating it 
into a ploughshare, it has been drawn 
from the scabbard, and the scabbard 
thrown away, and all the great nations 
of old Europe, animated with an en- 
thusiasm certainly less disinterested 
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than that of the Crusaders of yore, have 
gone to the conquest of the Black Con- 
tinent or of the Yellow World, to the 
cry of: “God—the god of our exchanges, 
of our mints, of our banks and of our 
manufactories—orders it!’’ 

How many things one could say about 
these campaigns! Doubtless it is some- 
thing, it is a great deal, and even rather 
grand, to have annexed in a few years 
nearly the whole of Africa to Europe; 
to have reconnoitred, occupied, cleared 
those broad spaces where the giraffe 
and the elephant roamed formerly at 
their pleasure, and where now the loco- 
motive runs her appointed course—to 
have, too, made available these new 
sources of wealth. But, with all that, 
what a dark side to the picture! It is 
sometimes melancholy to reflect what 
the Livingstones, the Gordons, all the 
great friends of the natives, would think 
about this hurly-burly- Truly a dread- 
ful sequel to the already so heavy reck- 
oning of the slave trade, of those mil- 
lions of corpses rolled up in the waves 
of the Atlantic, of those millions of vic- 
tims snatched away from their homes, 
sent, through the sufferings of the mid- 
dle passage, to servitude and death ina 
remote country! Alcohol, _ spirits, 
chests of adulterated gin, whisky or 
rum—those poisons European firms and 
great chartered companies pour out by 
the tun to these poor wretches, against 
the formal prohibition of treaties—the 
clearances too often dissembled under 
the name of wars, as in Manicaland 
and Matabeleland. All these sins, about 
which not one among all the powers of 
Europe is able, without the most phari- 
saical hypocrisy, to plead not guiity, go 
to make a formidable indictment 
against conquering Christendom. Evi- 
dently all that is the result of this 
steeple-chase of colonial aggrandize- 
ment, of this mad race for territory. 
The missionaries themselves—a_ bitter 
fact—are no longer the harbingers of 
peaceful civilization, as they have some- 
times been, or, at any rate, wanted to 
be; they are merely the forerunners, the 
spies and the quartermasters of an 
armed invasion. 

And that is not all. We must take 
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into account the effect of such habits, 
once contracted, on the public mind. 
Here I am reaching the very core of my 
subject-matter. An influence has been 
strengthened by the concurrence of this 
universal reaction, which has carried 
back some people to gross and coarse 
militarism, to the utmost contempt of 
justice, legality, freedom and humanity, 
and others to the vulgar enticements of 
Jingo Imperialism. Undoubtedly the 
tide runs strongly, since it has been felt 
even on the other side of the Atlantic, 
in the United States of America. Such 
a state of mind, created, rooted by so 
many different influences, is not very 
likely, it must be owned, to expedite the 
amicable settling of obscure and com- 
plex questions. 

Here I must once more expressly re- 
pudiate any intent to charge the British 
public with a monopoly of bad temper 
or too easily ruffled susceptibilities in 
such businesses. Everybody knows— 
the present writer at least as well as 
any other—how the French people, for 
instance, have too often cultivated as 
a virtue a troublesome chauvinism; how 
they carefully nurse a foolish ignorance 
of facts and of the most essential data 
in problems; how, finally, they -ometimes 
flatter themselves to make up for ab- 
sent knowledge by sheer obstinacy and 
by the so-called patriotical assumption, 
that France can never be in the wrong. 
This admission once handsomely made, 
I feel myself more free to point out that 
in the present case, on account of a 
thousand-and-one causes, French preju- 
dices and prepossessions have been very 
much less on the rampage than on some 
other occasions. That is so very true 
that, from some quarters, exception has 
been taken to the coolness of the 
French press, held up to the resentment 
of England on account of a so-called 
conspiracy of silence and of a pretended 
insolent contempt for the rights of the 
United Kingdom. 

Meanwhile, in England, public opin- 
ion reached a very high degree of ex- 
citement. I am ready to allow that 
everything is not unreasonable in sucha 
state of mind. England finds herself 
suddenly confronted by a situation ab- 
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solutely new. Some people hold— 
whether rightly or wrongly, I do not 
know and I do not at all presume to 
decide—that England had somewhat 
helped the advent of it; that she had to 
face the natural results of a develop- 
ment which began on the day when, 
before victorious Germany, restoring 
the barbarous right of might, and carv- 
ing the flesh of France, Europe was no 
more; and which received a new im- 
pulse on the day when, after the Berlin 
Congress, the German Empire, satiated 
and digesting, started her rivals or her 
foes, with the cynical assent of Lord 
Beaconsfield, on the steeple-chase of 
colonial undertakings. The fact is 
there, and is sufficient for me. The era 
of rivalry, of severe competition, of the 
struggle for life, has succeeded to the 
more comfortable era of monopoly. 

Great Britain has henceforth to 
reckon with a universal scramble. At 
the same time she feels herself all 
alone. That is sometimes her boast, 
when she gives, proudly, notice to the 
whole world of her splendid isolation. 
It is sometimes, too, her anxiety, when 
she sees alliances formed or swords 
forged whose points seem to aim at her, 
or when she is suddenly, as two years 
ago, the mark for an explosion of enmity 
and even hate on the part of Germany, 
who owes her, at any rate, some thank- 
fulness for the security of her birth. 
No doubt under such circumstances 
there is nothing to astonish, or, above 
all, to scandalize, in a little nervousness 
of the public. However, I should not 
tell the whole truth if I did not hasten 
to add that another and a more power- 
ful influence has been put to use in 
order to overheat opinion. 

Here I have to handle a very delicate 
matter. It is not one of the least whim- 
sicalities of an eminently odd situation 
to see one’s self constantly and sharply 
taken to task for daring to hint that 
there may be some internal wrangles in 
the happy family of the Cabinet by the 
correspondents in Paris of the very 
papers those particulars are culled 
from. 

Such has been—if I may here hazard 
a personal recollection—very frequently 


my fate. I had ventured to say, follow- 
ing public writers of good repute, that 
Mr. Chamberlain was playing a danger- 
ous game; that he was laboring under- 
hand and in the dark to hurry on a 
crisis; that, after having attempted to 
force on Toryism a new, unauthorized 
programme of social policy, and to push 
on prematurely the federation of the 
whole of South Africa under British su- 
premacy, he had taken his stand in 
West Africa, had made himself the ally 
of Sir George Taubman-Goldie and of 
the Chartered Company of Nigeria, the 
adversary of Lord Salisbury, and had 
found in the public press and the coun- 
try unexpected helpers. All this I 
drew, not from my inner consciousness 
or fancy, much less from a Mr. La- 
bouchere—to whom I have never lis- 
tened as to a Sir Oracle—but from repu- 
table writers in such papers as the 
Speaker, the Westminster Gazette, even 
the Daily Chronicle or the Daily News. 
Well, it appears that I have been guilty 
thus not only ofa sin against truth, but, 
what is perhaps more grievous, of a 
mistake very conducive to war. 

Once more I do not understand. Is it 
true or untrue that Lord Salisbury, now 
again able to follow his own temper, 
comes back to his real principles of the 
time when he threw cold water on sen- 
sationalism and advised the perusal of 
large maps, and is striving with gallant 
reasonableness to find solutions accept- 
able by all; that he is defending the 
rights of his country without denying 
or trampling upon the rights of others; 
that he acts on the belief that it is the 
duty of a patriot and the privilege of a 
diplomat or a statesman to gain his ends 
without endangering peace? Is it true 
or not that these ways of the prime 
minister have raised censure and dis- 
content in the party, in the House of 
Lords itself, even in the Cabinet? Is it 
true or not that somebody has blown on 
this dissatisfaction, has poured oil on 
the fire, has worked against these ways, 
has found powerful assistants in Parlia- 
ment and in the press, and that to-day 
this politician, having turned his back 
on his whole past, wants to reap the 
fruits of his evolution, and believes 
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himself sure to reach the summit of his 
ambition by riding the wave of Im- 
perialism? Well, here is a great dan- 
ger; here is what goes to mislead and to 
incense opinion and to increase difficul- 
ties. Such is the reason why, in all sin- 
cerity, we have deplored the illness 
which withdraws Lord Salisbury from 
the scene of action, and gives indisputa- 
bly more rope to the colonial secretary. 

However, in this melancholy occur- 
rence there has been some ray of com- 
fort, and it has been, first, the choice of 
Mr. Balfour, and not of Mr. Chamber- 
lain or one of his men—among whom it 
appears we must reckon Lord Cromer 
himself—in order to make the interim at 
the Foreign Office; and last, but not 
least, the perfect coolness with which 
the country, and even the most select 
organs of Jingoism, have registered this 
wise proceeding. Doubtless we must 
continue to think the withdrawal, even 
temporary, of Lord Salisbury as a loss 
to the cause of peace; but Mr. Balfour 
is bound to be the trustee of his uncle 
and leader in this short interim, and we 
must hope to find in him a statesman 
above personal ends. If public opinion 
on both sides of the Channel preserves 
or regains its balance, and looks steadily 
to the restoration of an understanding, 
as necessary to the well-being of both 
nations as it is to the highest interests 
of civilization and progress, we may an- 
ticipate with some degree of confidence 
the adjustment of our difficulties in 
West Africa and the Far East. I have 
attempted to clear the ground, before 
proceeding to discuss in all charitable- 
ness and fair-mindedness these intri- 
cate, but not at all desperate, interna- 
tional lawsuits. 


Il. 


Full statements of the West African 
question are not wanting. Unfortu- 
nately, they are generally er parte: as 
much, I do confess it, on our side as on 
the other, and that, apparently, by a 
fatality of the case. I would attempt— 


if it is not too presumptuous—to give 
here a statement, the most objective 
possible, of 
origin, 


the controversy—of its 


history, present state; of the 
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principles underlying the dispute, of the 
arguments respectively used; of those 
solutions which are not suggested to 
lawyers by the pleas, but which grow 
up, so to speak, from a careful consid- 


eration of rights and interests, and 
force themselves on the reason of 
statesmen. My deepest conviction is 
that such a temperate and impartial 
review will, more than any other well- 
meaning endeavor, prepare and hasten 
an amicable settlement. Something 
gives me great encouragement. It is 
the consciousness that in this way I 
shall not only help in some measure, 
together with the cause of civilization, 
my own country; but that I snall help 
it exactly in the manner in which it 
wants to be helped, exactly in the man- 
ner the government wishes it to be 
helped. If we have had to deal with 
any striking fact, it has been, to my 
mind, the perfect coolness, the imper- 
turbable self-possession with which the 
head of the French Foreign Office has 
hitherto met the heated demands for 
explanation of British diplomatists— 
meeting sometimes the unreasonable 
and threatening language of the press, 
the Parliament, or even some official 
spokesman, with the most reassuring, 
peaceful declarations, full at once of a 
quiet confidence in the good right of 
France and of a strong hope in the rea- 
sonableness of both suitors. Let us try 
and bring this truly statesmanlike tem- 
per to the study of the case. 

One of the writers who have taken in 
hand the cause of England, Admiral 
Maxse, formerly so advantageously 
known for the generosity of his protest 
against the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine, has thought fit to begin his 
paper in the March number of the Na- 
tional Review by the declaration that 
“the attitude which the French govern- 
ment has persistently assumed [in the 
West African question] ... has dis- 
mayed the friends and delighted the 
enemies of France.” He adds that 
“France has behaved to England in 
West Africa as if she were some bar- 
barous Oriental power that had no ex- 
perience in international comity.” I 
dare to say that such an exordium is 
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not at all, according to the rules of art, 
ad captandum; that such allegations, to 
begin with, wholly beg the question, 
and that they are bad policy as well as 
bad taste. It is much better to dis- 
pense entirely with bad words, which 
perhaps break no bones, but which un- 
doubtedly breed bad blood. 

The West African question is one of 
the first fruits of the European colonial 
overflow. As long as France and En- 
gland—not to mention Spain and Portu- 
gal—were satisfied with single factories 
on the coast, destined to be of use as 
marts and warehouses for the exchange 
of the produce of the back-country and 
of the goods from outside, they had 
only to keep these strings of detached 
and disseminated possessions, and to 
remain in the atomical state. But the 
day came when the powers understood 
what broad prospects of commerce and 
of empire the conquest of the inner land 
would open to them. The same thing 
came to pass in West Africa as last 
century. in America, when France 
wanted to connect, by the Mississippi 
valley and by a chain of fortified set- 
tlements, her possessions of Canada 
with her possessions of Louisiana. En- 
gland then declined to let her American 
settlers be cooped up on the coast, cut 
from the inner continent, and shut out 
from any access to the wealth of the 
central part and the Pacific slope. It 
was already, under another name, the 
struggle for the Hinterland. We know 
too well the issue of the contention, and 
how France, under shameful misman- 
agement, lost almost at one and the 
same time that Indian empire Dupleix 
and Lally had so nearly added to the 
crown of Louis the Fifteenth and that 
new world our fathers had seemed fated 
to conquer. Thus was a dreadful blow 
struck at the France of yore, a blow she 
has never wholly shaken off the effect 
of, and which greatly contributed to the 
Revolution; though, by the Nemesis of 
history, England also had to pay, in the 
revolt and the independency of the 
United States of America for the evic- 
tion of Frenchmen from the western 
continent. 

By degrees the disjoined colonies of 


western Africa—disjecta membra imperit 


—began to try and meet each other, to 
form a compact and solid whole. 
France in Senegal had undertaken a 
work of time, all the more important 
because the conquest of Algeria and 
Tunisia brought within her reach the 
melting into one mass, under one flag, 
of the whole immense spaces between 
northern and western Africa. Every 
day made it more evident to the distin- 
guished colonial and military statesmen 
who succeeded each other that the true 
road to the inner continent was the 
waterway. Shortly the Niger was 
reached. Its broad course offered— 
from and up to a certain point—that 
best of roads, a road that goes forward. 
Numerous expeditions, sometimes 
purely scientific and geographical, some- 
times military, followed gloriously the 
steps of Barth, and found that the 
tribes on both sides of the banks be- 
longed to a race already in touch with 
French authority. It is a very beauti- 
ful chapter in the history of the pioneers 
of our influence—soldiers, navy men or 
civilians; and every fair-minded En- 
glishman, if only he has kept a little 
freedom of judgment, must pay, in the 
midst of the hardest censure, his sin- 
cere homage to this patient, persever- 
ing, successful heroism. At the same 
time, France, which long ago had al- 
ready settlements in Guinea and the 
Ivory Coast, cut for herself a large slice 
of Congo, and was obliged to go and 
conquer Dahomey. Meanwhile En- 
gland, mistress in whole or in part of 
Sierra Leone, Gambia, the Gold Coast, 
the Slave Coast and the Bight of Benin, 
did not go to sleep. A company had 
been formed, according to British tradi- 
tions, in order to play the part of a van- 
guard, to make an empire by all means, 
and to undertake responsibilities the 
State did not care to assume directly. 
After many arrangements, the Niger 
Company, endowed with a charter, pre- 
sided over at first by Lord Aberdare, 
and then by Sir George Taubman- 
Goldie, was fairly launched on the road 
to success. On both sides up the river 
it has created vast domains, already a 
tolerably large empire. Not overmuch 
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troubled with scruples, it has put to- 
gether in harness a very practical com- 
mercialism and a very lofty imperial- 
ism. The complaints of a Frenchman 
in such a matter are unavoidably suspi- 
cious. Let me take my stand on the 
grievances of the West African section 
of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 
which does not cease to denounce the 
behavior of the company nor to demand 
its repurchase and suppression. Be- 
sides the numerous obstacles opposed to 
the free circulation of goods and men, 
the scandal of the importation of thou- 
sands of tuns of gin and other noxious 
alcohols and of the sale of prohibited 
arms has been very often thrown in the 
teeth of Sir George Goldie. Such is, if 
Wwe may believe honest Liverpool mer- 
chants, the morality of a corporation 
which does not scruple to use France 
with a lofty haughtiness, and to push 
on with a light heart to the most dread- 
ful of conflicts. 

However, nothing would be more 
vexatious, to my mind, than to attribute 
too much importance to proceedings 
which, after all, have not been expressly 
ratified by the English people. It is 
much better to put aside the grievances 
—I mean the secondary ones of both 
parties—and to try and look upon the 
case with the utmost impartiality. 
What is the English contention? If I 
am not mistaken, it is that on three 
principles—and on three principles only 
—the West African question is to be 
settled. First, we meet with the Hinter- 
land theory, which gives prior claim ou 
the back-land of the colony occupying 
the sea-coast. Secondly, we have to do 
with the Anglo-French agreements of 
1889-1890, drawing a line from Say on 
the Niger up to Barua on the Lake 
Tchad. Thirdly, and last, we have to 
refer to treaties with native chiefs ac- 
knowledging the protectorate of one or 
the other power, and the validity of 
which is to be judged by the priority of 
the date and the competency of the sub- 
scribers, 

Nothing is further from my thought 
than to dispute these principles. 
France, I am perfectly sure, does not 
at all dream of repudiating—I do not 


say her own sign-manual, but the max- 
ims appealed to by her rivals, Never- 
theless, the least good faith is sufficient 
to admit that everything depends on the 
application of such generalities to the 
facts of the case. 

First, France is convinced it will be 
difficult to prove that a kind of com- 
mon hunting-ground has not been re- 
served on the west of the Niger, in the 
triangular space between the Say-Barua 
line, the ninth parallel, and the Bight 
of Benin, when these limits have been 
drawn. Exactly because such pains 
have been taken to settle the limits of 
such a partition it seems perfectly rea- 
sonable to hold that, if such a regula- 
tion has not been extended further, it 
has been advisedly, in order to reserve 
for a final scramble the outside terri- 
tory. As to the principle of Hinterland, 
everybody understands it cannot be de- 
cisive by itself, since the settlements on 
the sea-coast entangle themselves, and it 
is impossible to draw perpendiculars 
without crossing the lines of each other 
—not to mention the necessity, beyond a 
certain distance, to pay attention not 
only to geometrical measures, but to 
political facts. We have, finally, to 
deal with treaties. Here we are quite 
justified in professing the greatest re- 
spect for such conventions, and at the 
same time adding that we are unable 
to accept in good faith such documents 
without sufficient proofs—according to 
international law—of their authenticity, 
legitimacy and priority. One thing we 
are absolutely unable to accept, and it 
is this most strange contention, which 
puts in some manner out of the debate 
the most extreme conclusions dratvn 
by the special pleaders of the English 
case from their own premises. We 
hold there is ample matter for discus- 
sion. We hold it is not enough to sect 
public opinion on fire by alluding to so- 
called French inroads on Sokoto or on 
Boussa. In many cases the exact truth 
is not at all known. In many others tae 
French government, without waiting 
for special reports, has disowned be- 
forehand any irregularity. As long as 
such is the case, so-called irregularities 
are not. Much the less are they to be 
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called to account, since a special juris- 
diction is there to prevent any such re- 
sult. We must not forget negotiations 
are on foot. They progress slowly. 
They are sometimes stopped—as just 
now—either by unpreventable accidents 
or by stupid delays. However, they are 
in course. France has never omitted to 
disown any undertaking ascribed to her 
agents against the rights of England. 
Suppose a subordinate should have 
done, in fact, something against the 
lawful state of things, what does it 
matter if the government of the repub- 
lic does not sanction it? How many 
times have we acknowledged that So- 
koto and Borghou were in the English 
sphere? After such admissions, what 
does it matter if local incidents—with- 
out any influence on the settlement of 


the general problem—do happen in 
western Africa? 
However, France is all the more 


authorized to watch carefully the main- 
tenance of the status quo in that she 
does not want to trouble it. Pendente 
lite, it is absolutely necessary to take 
conservatory measures. It would be 
self-forsaking for a country to act 
otherwise. The unpardonable thing 
would be to take this for a casus belli. I 
dare to say that France does not want, 
does not wish, would not understand a 
conflict. Public opinion is wholly 
against such a foolishness and such a 
sin. And in France there is nobody— 
not a statesman nor even a politician— 
to force upon her such a dreadful re- 
solve. On the contrary, there are many 
voices raised to require, to demand a 
compromise. 

If we look only on western Africa, we 
have to try and get a local transaction. 
I am perfectly certain the elements of 
such a deal are not wanting. The com- 
monest practical sense is perfectly suf- 
ficient to demonstrate that it is impos- 
sible to get everything, and at the same 
time peace. France would probably 
have to yield Boussa, other points too; 
England would have to look if the 
Chartered Company and Gambia, not to 
speak of Sierra Leone, could not offer 
some means of exchange. I am anxious 
not to be misunderstood as presenting a 
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proposal. I allude simply to what oc- 
curs to the mind of the man in the 
street. Besides, why should I conceal 
it? I am _ perfectly convinced the 
broader the ground, the easier the un- 
derstanding. Why should we not try? 
All the more that events seem to force 
us to such a consummation. Things 
everywhere are entangling, embroiling 
themselves, Questions are growing one 
from the other. The Western African 
problem is only one among many. Af- 
ter the Eastern Question, we have now 
to deal with the Far Eastern Question. 

In the presence of so many differ- 
ences, it is every day more evident to 
me that sincere friends of peace would 
gain every advantage from connecting 
and treating simultaneously questions 
apparently the most distinct, in order to 
find the broadest ground for an amicable 
settlement. The most dangerous thing 
of all would be to cover a parochial 
point of view under the pretence of im- 
perialism. After all, is not the world 
wide enough; does it not offer openings 
enough to the most varied and even op- 
posite activities, to make it perfectly 
legitimate and reasonable to believe it 
possible or even easy to agree—let us 
say rather to agree to differ—on a care- 
ful review of the concessions to make 
on one side in order to get compensa- 
tions on the other? Such agreement is 
as much in the wishes as it is in the 
traditions of France. Far from us the 
guilty, the criminal idea of provoking 
or even suffering an irreparable con- 
flict to happen between two powers 
equally necessary to civilization, and of 
which the good understanding is the 
greatest boon, the disagreement the 
greatest calamity for the progress of 
the world. 

I do not scruple to say with all due 
emphasis that I cannot foresee any pos- 
sible case in West Africa—always ex- 
cepted, naturally, a systematic and pro- 
longed provocation—in which France 
could find against England a casus belli 
so imperative as to oblige or authorize 
her to pass above scruples, conscious or 
unconscious, material and moral inter- 
ests, reciprocal duties and the necessi- 
ties of Christendom. There have oc- 
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curred many grievous misunderstand- 
ings between both countries: I cannot, 
for the life of me, now see fatal causes 
of conflict between them. France is 
ready, if she can get any pledge of 
reciprocity, to do all that is in her 
power to prevent the scandal and the 
calamity of a war. She is convinced 
there are means to arrive at a com- 
promise in West Africa—much more so 
on the whole surface of the world. Just 
now things are in such a state that we 
may look on the Western African and 
the Far Eastern questions as individu- 
ally connected, or rather on the whole 
complex mass of present difficulties as 
only, under diverse aspects, the great 
problem of the redistribution of power 
and of the remaking of the map of our 
globe. The great mistake, the great 
peril, too, would be to deal singly with 
every one of those unavoidabiy interde- 
pending questions. 

I do not mean here to suggest the 
favorite nostrum of Napoleon the Third 
or of politicians in trouble, to-wit, a 
congress or even a conference. By no 
means. Private, direct negotiations are 
much the best, only they must be taken 
up again with the sincere wish to see 
them come to a favorable end and with 
the firm resolve not to lend dispropor- 
tionate importance to rumors purposely 
circulated or to local incidents—or acci- 
dents—chiefly when they are disowned 
by the responsible authorities. 

It is self-evident, since I make bold 
to advise a broad, large understanding 
on the whole present difficulties, that 
France and England cannot arrange by 
themselves a general settlement. Rus- 
sia, by the force of things, must be 
associated with our two countries. In 
fact, the Chinese question is principally 
raised between the court of St. Peters- 
burg and that of St. James. Assuredly 
nobody must forget it is Germany that 
has taken the lead in accelerating the 
process of the decomposition of the 
yellow corpse. England, perhaps, would 


be right in putting to one side of her 
reckoning with the young emperor the 
perfect carelessness about her rights 
and interests—as well as about those of 
the remainder of Europe—with which 
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the German emperor embarked in such 


an undertaking. The lease of Kiao- 
tcheou, the stipulations of exclusive 
rights in the neighboring peninsula and 
country, the request for mining, indus- 
trial, commercial and railway privileges 
by Germany, have greatly altered the 
balance of power in China. 

After all, Russia, in demanding from 
the Tsong-li-yamen the lease of Port 
Arthur and Ta-lien-wan and the exten- 
sion of the Trans-Manchurian railway 
from Petuna, through Mukden, to Port 
Arthur, has not dealt in surprises. 
Everybody knew the northern region of 
China was the allotted portion of the 
white czar in the spoils of the Son of 
Heaven. Everybody knew—as a spe- 
cial correspondent of the Times has ex- 
cellently shown in the pages of that 
paper—that northern Manchuria was 
already occupied by sotnias of Cos- 
sacks, by troops of engineers, and per- 
meated by the influence of the neighbor- 
ing empire. Was it not Mr. Arthur 
James Balfour himself who proclaimed, 
in his place in the House of Commons— 
that is to say, as its leader, as the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the spokes- 
man of the British government—that 
Russia had a moral right to get a port 
ice-free in winter on the northern Pa- 
cific? It seems that we have got here 
all the materials of a fair compromise. 

The case is not at all different in what 
concerns France. The government of 
the Republic cannot forget that we 
have no less than two thousand kilome- 
tres of frontier coterminous with that 
of China. Thence our preoccupation to 
obtain at once a pledge of security as to 
the eventual disposition of the territory 
of the three provinces bordering upon 
Tonkin, and the special economic privi- 
leges it has become the general custom 
to exact from China as well as a port 
in these waters. 

I confess that, wholly convinced as I 
am of the necessity to proceed cau- 
tiously, and to spare not only the inter- 
ests or the rights, but the susceptibili- 
ties of other parties, I cannot for the 
life of me see how these modest claims 
could interfere with the policy of En- 
gland. Has not England asked the 
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Celestials for a promise not to alienate 
any part or parcel of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang valley? Has she not, already 
mistress of Hong-Kong, thrown eyes of 
natural, perhaps legitimate, covetous- 
ness on the neighboring land? Has she 
not stipulated for her own engineers 
special privileges? Is not the head of 
the great service of the Chinese customs 
to be perpetually, in succession to Sir 
Robert Hart, a subject of the queen? 
Truly such requests—reasonable and 
even moderate as they may be—ought 
to reassure English opinion on the de- 
mands of others. 

I know perfectly well English trade is 
more than three-fourths of the whole 
trade of the Far East, and makes a very 
important part in the volume of the 
commerce of Great Britain. Such a 
consideration must be given, of course, 
the greatest weight in assigning to each 
rival for influence and power in China 
his respective portion. Only it must be 
allowed in fairness, too, that such a pre- 
ponderance in trade is by itself a great 
force and gives strong security to the 
United Kingdom. Nothing is more 
right for English statesmen than to 
watch vigilantly the interests of this 
great trade. English policy is perfectly 
respectable when it declares, as its in- 
violable basis, the necessity to maintain 
open and free the ways of international 
commerce. What unprejudiced people 
cannot understand is, why such a firm, 
immovable resolve should be inconsist- 
ent with the definition of certain 
spheres of influence, or even with the 
lease of some ports. What, in the name 
of all that is fair, is there to prevent, 
for instance, Port Arthur, or Ta-lien- 
wan, or Kiao-tcheou, from remaining 
perfectly open, even free, according to 
treaty rights, when they have been 
given under long leases either to Russia 
or Germany? 

As a matter of fact, there is nothing 
in the nature of things to prevent the 
great European powers from making a 
specific arrangement, in order to guar- 
antee perfect freedom of access and of 
trade. It is, however, a vexatious inci- 
dent when the House of Commons, un- 
der a too weak leadership, is allowed to 
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vote for an abstract resolution intro- 
duced by Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett 
and declaring the preservation of the 
integrity and independence of China a 
primary interest of the United King- 
dom. Such a formula ought to be in 
bad odor among thoughtful men since 
the days when it was put to such a de- 
plorable use with respect to Turkey. 
It is a question if, for the sick man of 
the Far East as well as for that of the 
East, the integrity and the independence 
of their domains must not be in an in- 
verse ratio each one to the other. In 
any case it is not a good beginning for 
delicate and complex negotiations to 
affirm at first such a general principie. 

Let every one of us register a solemn 
vow to pursue first peace and all things 
of good report andof international good- 
will, and to defend the interests of his 
own country with the firm resolve to 
make them respected, but to spare, too, 
in the same measure the interests or the 
rights of others. Diplomacy is not 
powerless. Our century, on the eve of 
giving up the ghost, is not condemned 
to the scandal of war. Doubtless our 
task is difficult. It is not easy to pro- 
ceed to a redistribution of empire with- 
out going dangerously near so-called 
casus belli. However, specially in what 
concerns France and England, I am 
wholly unable to accept the shameful 
conclusion that, in order to make a new 
map of the world, we must paint with 
blood the lines of our new borders. It 
is not true, even if the prospect of new 
territorial gain were really so intoxicat- 
ing, that it is always necessary to pass 
through the Red Sea in order to come 
to the Promised Land, 

FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 

THE LIFE OF A CHINBSE MANDARIN. 

All yaméns, or official residences, are 
the same in principle; the only differ- 
ence is in the roominess and number of 
the buildings, the extent of the pleas- 
ure-grounds and the size of the vacant 
space in front. The largest I have ever 
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seen are those of the Tartar-general 
and the governor of Canton, both of 
which are better than the viceroy’s; but 
the greater part of the first-named was 
temporarily ceded to the British consul 
after the war of 1858-60, and I lived in 
it myself for two years. 

The precincts of a yamén are invari- 
ably walled round, and the only en- 
trance is on the south side. Over the 
gateway is a heavy tiled roof, and this 
tiled roof is supported in front by two 
strong poles resting on stones. The 
gates are of wood, and consist of three 
portions: the central portion, of two 
leaves, gaily painted with allegorical 
figures, is only used by the mandarin 
himself, his equals or his superiors; 
the two side entrances, half the breadth 
of the central, by servants and officials 
of subordinate degree. If the yamén is 
a large one, there are two roofed or- 
chestra boxes, one at each side of the 
entrance, and some fifty or one hundred 
feet from it outside; and, as the visitor 
enters in his palankeen, these orchestra 
boxes discourse sweet music in the 
shape of Chinese airs of the squeakiest 
description. If the visitor is entitled to 
a salute (never more, never fewer toan 
three “guns’’), three iron mortars are 
fired off by a man with a long stick, 
just as the visitor enters the gate. Mili- 
tary men are supposed to go on horse- 
back, and in order to keep up this sem- 
blance of manliness often have their 
nag led behind the chair; but roundly 
speaking, it may be said that in these 
degenerate days all visits are made in 
chairs. I once paid a visit on foot, but 
the “etiquette” got so complicated—all 
the details being based on the assump- 
tion that you go in a chair—that I had 
to give up the innovation as impracti- 
cable. 

One would have thought that, with so 
many doors, and a sedan chair wel- 
comed by guns and music, the entrance 
of the visitor would have been a simple 
matter. But no; with Europeans the 
question is, or used to be, often raised, 
whether the middle door shall be 


opened at all; and, however carefully 
the appointment may have been made, 
the mandarin or one of his servants 
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usually manages to keep the chair wait- 
ing for a few minutes just to “take a 


rise” out of the visitor. During this 
mauvais quart-@heure, all the boys and 
roughs in the neighborhood congregate 
noisily, and make rude remarks; the 
chair-bearers, anxious to rest, support 
their burden on two groggy poles, which 
wobble about and threaten to collapse 
the whole machine. Meanwhile the 
fiend behind the door peeps through the 
niches at the visitor’s discomfiture, and 
affects to wait until his master is ready 
and gives the word. At last a mes- 
senger in uniform runs down in hot 
haste, holding the visitor’s “card” 
above his head as a mark of respect, 
and amid shouts and guns (and derisive 
cheers, if the guest is a foreigner), the 
chair is carried through the first two 
courts into the third, where the man- 
darin, surrounded by his servants, 
stands with his joined hands before his 
face in a deferential position. 

But before describing this interview, 
we must return to the subject of chairs. 
For viceroys, governors and other high 
civilians, down to the rank of taotai, 
the color is green, and the bearers from 
four to eight, according to rank. Mili- 
tary officials, except those of the very 
highest rank, and lower civilians, ride 
in blue chairs,and may have fewer than 
four bearers; but every man paying offi- 
cial visits has a chair of some sort, 
even if it be only a mat-box on bamboo 
poles, carried by two ragged coolies. 

The rag-tag and bobtail suite, which 
must by law follow a mandarin’s 
cortége, is very much to the distaste of 
foreigners, who accordingly move about 
in most undignified simplicity, from the 
Chinese point of view. But as nothing 
in China is ever done properly, and as, 
even if it could be, the servants would 
pocket the money appropriated to the 
suite, the usual result is that a number 
of beggars or street ruffians are hired 
for the day or “course” at a few pence 
each; they are then rigged up with 
strips of stuff, or colored paper, over 
their rags, made to don the tall hat, 
particularly affected by lictors, and off 
they go. The smallest mandarins con- 
tent themselves with a red umbrella 
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and a couple of servants; there is a 
great range between this modest dis- 
play and that of a viceroy, which is 
headed by. two gong-bearers, and 
brought up by a motley crowd of ban- 
ner-carriers, title-bearers, state um- 
brellas, mounted guards, changes of rai- 
ment, regalia-bearers, more gongs, fans, 
executioners, tall-hat lictors, bludgeons, 
bastinadoes, incense, road-clearers with 
whips, foot-guards—all the above in 
front; with eight soldiers and four 
servants to bring up the rear. 

However, let us suppose that all diffi- 
culties about followers and chairs have 
been surmounted, and that the visitor 
has got safely through the first two 
courts, where are the various offices and 
servants’ quarters, up to the third, 
where the mandarin stands awaiting 
his guest. Very few words are ex- 
changed. With a profusion of bows and 
protests, the visitor is gradually edged 
along to one of the reception-rooms, 
both host and.guest meanwhile assum- 
ing an easy attitude of deference and 
expectancy, as though anxious not to 
take the first step at the cost of the 
other. Despite his own protests, the guest 
suffers himself to cross the threshold 
first; and if his position is one of equal- 
ity, or, what amounts to much the 
same thing, if he is on a footing of 
guest and host, as distinguished from 
that of superior and subordinate, he ap- 
proaches a kind of square divan, at the 
north side of the room, facing the door, 
which is always south. This divan, 
which is called a k’ang, and is arti- 
ficially heated from within when the 
weather is cold, has just enough room 
upon it for two persons to sit down com- 
fortably, with a dwarf table between 
them. The table has no cloth, and the 
straw cushions for the seats are always 
covered with red baize. The servants 
at once place a covered cup of tea, 
standing in a leaden saucer, before 
guest and host, and the host rises to 
touch the guest’s cup, so as to see that 
the cover is well on, and the tea ac- 
tually brewing. Whilst he strokes the 
liquid tenderly with the cover, the guest 
protests vigorously that the honor is too 
great for him to bear, and rushes in- 
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continently over to stroke the host’s tea 
in the same way. It is not intended 
that this tea should be drunk; in fact, 
unless the day is very warm, and the 
interview long (and even in this case 
either the guest or the host must ask 
special permission to ‘‘waive cere- 
mony”), it is an act of ill-breeding to 
taste the tea. If the interview lasts 
more than a quarter of an hour, the at- 
tendants take the tea away, and supsti- 
tute fresh cups; and when the guest is 
ready to go, he raises both cup and 
saucer respectfully with both hands, 
bows towards the host, who does the 
same, and takes his departure. If the 
guest shows signs of being a bore, and 
if the host’s rank is such that a broad 
hint may be given without offence, the 
host will drink tea first, which means 
that he expects the guest to go. All 
official visits, whether between for- 
eigners and Chinese or between Chi- 
nese themselves, involve full official 
costume. As the climate is hot in sum- 
mer, and the European uniform is liable 
to get out of order, besides being un- 
comfortable, foreigners are apt to be a 
little lax, the more especially as the 
Chinese are often unable to distinguish 
between half dress and full dress, or 
even between private clothes and official 
costume; but amongst themselves they 
are very punctilious and strict. Man- 
darins of all ranks are usually richly 
clad,and even the poorest are “correct,” 
though circumstances may sometimes 
compel them to be a little shabby. 

But let us leave for a moment this 
special point of visit-paying, the details 
of which may become wearisome, and 
proceed to take the daily life of an 
average mandarin from the moment he 
rises to the instant of his retiring to 
rest. The private living rooms of a 
Chinese official, in regular employ, are 
invariably in the last or hindmost court 
or courts of the yamén. If he is a vice- 
roy or other exalted official, he may 
have two or three courts and a garden: 
but in most cases the “harem” consists 
of a fairly well-kept court-yard sur- 
rounded with from four to a dozen sets 
of apartments. Into this private en- 
closure none of the official servaits, 
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writers, clerks, etc., ever enter, and the 
door is always in charge of what the 
Chinese call a “family man,” i.e., either 
a confidental hereditary servant, or a 
slave, or a poor relation. In order to 
prevent the misuse of their official seal, 
it is the practice with many mandarins 
to leave it in the care of their mother 
or their chief concubine, and when it is 
necessary to apply it in the absence of 
the master, the secretary obtains what 
he wants through the agency of the 
“family man.” No civil mandarin can 
serve in his own province, and it conse- 
quently results that every Chinese offi- 
cial is a “foreigner,” in most cases even 
requiring an interpreter in his dealings 
with the local] people. There is only one 
legitimate wife, and it is almost invari- 
ably the practice of those who can 
afford it to leave her at the ancestral 
home to look after family interests; a 
wife of the second class usually follows 
the mandarin to his official post, and to 
all intents and purposes she takes the 
position of legitimate wife. In fact, 
after the death of the latter she steps 
into her shoes; the present empress- 
dowager began her career as a hand- 
maid in this way. It is the practice of 
Europeans to call these second-class 
wives “concubines;” but this is scarcely 
correct, for all sons are equally legiti- 
mate, and the difference in wifely rank 
lies more in form than in substance. 
The first or legitimate wife is married 
with full ceremony, as in the Roman 
confarreatio; the others usually by 
coemptio, or purchase. If a mandarin 
has—and he usually has—more than one 
wife living with him, each one is pro- 
vided with a separate suite of apart- 
ments, and if (which is considered very 
good form) he has his mother or his 
grandmother living with him too, natur- 
ally each of these venerable ladies 
has her own apartment and her private 
bevy of “slaveys.” Of course, if the 
grandmother were there she would rule 
the roast, and ali the others would have 
to pay their respects twice a day; if the 
mother were the senior, or if the legiti- 
mate wife should happen to be there, 
each of these would in turn occupy the 
post of honor belonging first of all to 


the grandmother. A man’s wife has no 
rights except subject to those of his 
mother, and a man’s concubine has no 
rights except subject to. those of his 
wife. No matter who is their real 
mother, all the sons have to regard the 
first wife as their legal parent, and they 
mourn at her death three times longer 
than for their natural mother. This is 
the theory; but of course Chinamen are, 
like the rest of us, human, and the ques- 
tion of personal ascendency may always 
come to the fore in unexpected ways. 
When the mandarin first opens his 
eyes in the morning, it is in the apart- 
ment of one of his wives. A Chinese 
always sleeps witn his clothes on—that 
is, he removes only the outer garments; 
and having undone the waist-band, ank- 
lets, collar and so on, retires to rest in 
his linen. The first thing is to clean 
his teeth, which is usually a long and 
noisy operation. In order to do this, 
he takes a large mug, a silver tongue- 
scraper, a brush, and often a bit of 
willow twig, anu he goes out into the 
court-yard to complete this part of his 
toilet. The lavatory arrangements, 
even in the case of a viceroy, are of the 
simplest description; a small copper or 
brass basin rests upon a primitive stand 
like a folding chair, and whilst the 
master is spluttering and coughing in 
the court-yard, one of the “slaveys” or 
handmaids (who sleep coiled up in vari- 
ous holes and corners under the beds, in 
the kitchens, passages and out-houses) 
has already filled the copper basin with 
warm water and brought “the rag.” 
Often and often have I enjoyed the 
luxury of the ‘‘hotel rag” in Chinese 
inns. This rag is a purely Chinese in- 
stitution, and consists of an old dish- 
cloth dipped in boiling water. It is the 
exception to use soap, but occasionally 
a native preparation from tea-oil or a 
piece of pumice-stone is used. The 
mandarin rubs his head, face, neck and 
hands with the family rag, ties his 
drawers at the ankles, hitches himself 
up generally, puts on a pair of silk leg- 
gings and a long robe. and his undress 
toilet is complete. The next thing is 
the tea and “piece of heart.” Whilst 
the handmaids are scurrying about get- 
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ting all these things ready for their 
master and mistresses, the mandarin 
gets hold of his copper-headed pipe and 
has a whiff or two of tobacco; if he is 
energetic, he himself lights up with a 
paper spill or an incense stick, but more 
commonly a little girl stands by to per- 
form this duty too. Now comes the tea 
and the “piece of heart,” consisting of 
barley cakes, “oil” or sponge cakes, 
sesame rolls, or sweet biscuits of some 
kind. After that he has another smoke, 
and meanwhile sends out word to his 
“family man” to get the sedan chair 
ready. All Chinese are early risers, and 
visits are invariably paid in the early 
part of the day, sometimes even before 
daylight. Of course, in the case of 
opium-smokers things are thrown out 
ot gear generally, and the chief civil 
official in each town can set what rule 
he likes; but we are here only dealing 
with average mandarins. The official 
saunters out of the nether court with 
his pipe in his mouth, and proceeds to 
interview his secretaries, most of whom 
are already at work in their respective 
offices. These secretaries are always 
well paid, and practically “run the 
yamén.” There are always at least six 
administrative divisions in a busy city 
yamén, and sometimes even more. 
There is the tax-collecting secretary, the 
punishment secretary—these two are 
the most important; the private-letter 
secretary, despatch secretary, works 
secretary, law secretary, and so on. 
These men throughout China belong to 
an hereditary order, and mostly hail 
from Chéh Kiang province. They keep 
as secret as possible the forms of cor- 
respondence, the inner wheels of the 
accounts, and the bribery ledgers, and 
form such a powerful combination that 
it is almost hopeless for a mandarin of 
merely average ability to work except 
under their guidance. If he is a sensible 
man, he at once falls in with “olo cus- 
tom,” and shares the plunder in good 
honest style. But it must here be men- 
tioned that most mandarins at the out- 
set of their career are in charge of a 
“belly-band.” This belly-band is a 
usurious individual from Peking 
(though by no means always a Pekin- 


gese), who furnishes the wherewithal 
to purchase an outfit, make official 
presents and defray the cost of pro- 
ceeding to the first post in the prov- 
inces. Of course, if there are many 
grandmothers, mothers and wives in 
the cavalcade, this becomes a serious 
matter; but the Chinese, and especially 
the Manchus, take an hilarious view of 
life, and set out with a light heart from 
Peking, bag and baggage, firmly re- 
solved to make their pile in any way 
they can. The secretaries therefore 
have to reckon with the belly-band as 
well as with the mandarin, and as 
twenty per cent. is the very lowest in- 
terest a man can expect to pay in China, 
the unfortunate mandarin often has a 
hard fight of it before he can get his 
head well above water. Moreover, if 
his father or mother or either of their 
parents dies, he has to retire imme- 
diately into private life for three years; 
hence perhaps the custom of tending 
grandmothers so carefully under one’s 
own eye. 

Let us suppose, however, that the old 
ladies are in good health, the belly-band 
paid off, and affairs generally in a smil- 
ing condition. The mandarin carefully 
examines the accounts of the tax-col- 
lecting secretary, and (though this last 
is a much darker and mysterious busi- 
ness) the punishment secretary; this 
functionary, it must be explained, is- 
sues the warrants, receives informa- 
tions (often against rich persons), bil- 
lets policemen upon persons of suspi- 
cious character (seldom very poor), etc., 
ete. The mandarin exchanges pipes, 
snuff and compliments with his hench- 
men, allows his family men to robe 
him, and sallies forth in his palankeen 
to pay official visits; in the case of city 
governors, not a single day passes but 
what a morning visit must be paid to 
the prefect, intendant, judge, treasurer, 
provincial governor or viceroy; but as 
often as not the superior “blocks the 
chariot,” i.e., declines to receive the 
proffered visit. This, of course, is only 
in the provincial capitals. The fewer 
mandarins there are in a town, the 
more otiose does official life become, 
until (as I have often seen) in a remote 
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country district we find perhaps only a 
city governor and a petty military com- 
mandant, both smoking opium all night 
and sleeping all day; never seeing any 
one but their relatives and concubines, 
and simply vegetating in slothful indo- 
lence, leaving everything to their secre- 
taries, police and family men, until the 
time shall arrive to retire with a for- 
tune. 

The official visits often last several 
hours. Our mandarin has to conciliate 
the secretaries, police and family men 
of each superior, as well as_ the 
superiors themselves; but it as often as 
not happens that a city governor of char- 
acter will boldly take his superiors in 
hand and “run” the whole lot of them; 
for in China a weak big man is often as 
afraid of an energetic small man as 2 
corrupt small man is of an honest big 
one. The peculiar official life I have 
above described is, therefore, greatly 
complicated and varied by the personal 
idiosyncrasies of each individual. It is 
by no means unusual in China for a 
mandarin to be honest; an honest vice- 
roy may work wonders in a very few 
years, but an honest small man runs 
greater risks; for, though all his supe- 
riors are obliged to pretend to approve 
him—especially if the people have de- 
clared themselves in his favor—half of 
them are secretly longing for an oppor- 
tunity to “smash” him; and, unless he 
is very wary, he is apt to be charged 
with lunacy, eccentricity, or ‘‘ordinari- 
ness of character.” 

Well, after his round of visits, back 
comes the mandarin, flags flying, gongs 
beating, hungry and exhausted, to his 
yamén, The first thing he does after 
getting out of his chair is to pay his 
respects to his grandmother or his 
mother. The old ladies order up a bevy 
of girls, gruel is served, a few compli- 
ments exchanged, the official clothes are 
carefully removed and placed in boxes, 
the mandarin calls for his pipe, and 
preparations are made for dinner. Men 
almost always eat alone, and in any 
case it is not respectful for either a wife 
or a son to sit and eat in the master’s 
presence. Though mandarins occasion- 
ally give expensive “feeds,” in which 


birds’ nests, sharks’ fins, sea slugs and 
other luxuries take a prominent part, 
still in their private life they are usu- 
ally very simple. Even a viceroy will 
occasionally squat on his heels with a 
plain bowl of rice in his hand, and 
shovel it down with chopsticks like a 
common coolie. The usual course, how- 
ever, is for the meal to be served in the 
“library’—so called from having no 
books in it—or other vacant apartment 
in the private court. There is never a 
regular “set” repast—no knives, spoons, 
or forks; no tablecloth, cruet-stand, 
mustard, pepper, salt, bread, or napkin. 
A large bowl of hot rice is set down on 
a tea-poy or book-shelf, another bowl 
containing soup or rice-water, with per- 
haps a pigeon’s egg floating in it, and 
a couple of small saucers containing an 
ounce or two or pork, sour cabbage, 
salt duck, smoked ham, shrimps, etc., 
are placed near; the mandarin, placing 
a tiny morsel of tasty stuff on the end 
of his tongue to encourage the rice 
down and give it a zest, proceeds 
solemnly to shovel away. Occasionally 
he may take a glass or two of wine, or 
rather rice spirit, always served hot, 
but half-a-dozen of these would scarcely 
amount in bulk to a single glass of our 
sherry. The meal usually winds up 
with a long pull at the soup or rice- 
water; then a few cups of tea, and a 
pipe or two, and finally a snooze, either 
in the library or in one of the concu- 
bines’ rooms. 

At 2 or 3 P. M. the mandarin shakes 
himself up again, and, if business is so 
moderate that he can afford to postpone 
the hearing of cases so late, he robes 
himself and proceeds to the second or 
third court to sit as judge. Of course, 
in a busy city, the mandarin has to 
hurry over his midday meal and go 
without a snooze; as I said before, it all 
depends upon how many superiors there 
are “knocking around.” The “court” 
is literally a court; that is to say, itis a 
ecourt-yard partly or entirely roofed in. 
The paraphernalia of justice consist of 
a large table, perhaps ten feet by three, 
covered with a red cloth, or painted red. 
On this table are set black and red ink- 
slabs, brushes, and the other usual 
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writing materials, besides a sort of 
hammer, with which the mandarin oc- 
easionally knocks on the table. Behind 
are what look like “stands of arms;”’ 
and indeed they are—they are stands 
containing spears, hatchets and other 
strange objects usually carried by lic- 
tors. Every one addressing the court, 
be he plaintiff, defendant or witness, 
must kneel; the only exceptions are 
official personages or those holding 
titular rank. There is no limit to the 
city magistrate’s jurisdiction; it ex- 
tends over all matters—civil, criminal, 
political, social, religious. In all cases 
sentence of death is pronounced by the 
city magistrate before the matter is 
taken to a higher court. The mode of 
procedure is, from our point of view, 
decidedly undignified. The magistrate 
speaks in a loud, impatient voice, 
abuses the accused, asks unfair and 
leading questions, goes into matters 
irrelevant to the issue, takes cognizance 
of hearsay, and, in short, outrages 
every sentiment of fairness and impar- 
tiality. It is beneath the dignity of a 
mandarin to speak publicly in any but 
one form or the other of the so-called 
“mandarin dialects.” Hence, in order 
to maintain his position, an official will 
go through the form of having in inter- 
preter for a language—sometimes even 
his native tongue—he understands per- 
fectly well. On one occasion I sat as 
assessor to a Manchu mandarin who 
spoke Cantonese perfectly. The wit- 
nesses were mostly Cantonese, but the 
mandarin roared out his questions in 
Pekingese; they were interpreted in a 
corrupt southern mandarin dialect, 
through which medium, again, the Can- 
tonese answers were returned. Things 
went on so unsatisfactorily that I at 
last conducted the examination myself 
in Cantonese, and, although the man- 
darin understood every word that was 
said, explained it to him in Pekingese. 
It need hardly be hinted that, what 
with secretaries, interpreters, taking 
down written depositions, and total ab- 
sence of rules of evidence, the chance 
of obtaining justice is infinitely small 
where bribery is at work. An attempt 
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to administer rough justice is, however, 
as often the rule as the exception. 
There is another safeguard. The 
Chinese, if unscrupulous, are easy-going, 
and dislike pushing things too far. 
Thus, if a gaoler finds he really cannot 
squeeze any more money out of a pris- 
oner, he usually treats him with reason- 
able humanity; if a “warrant-holder”’ 
has been billeted upon a family and sees 
clearly that he has ruined them, he gen- 
erally leaves them enough to recom- 
mence in life. In the same way the 
family men and gatekeepers, through 
whom the bribes commonly pass, en- 
deavor not to kill entirely the goose 
with the golden eggs. Unless political 
malignity or private spite is aroused, 
everybody manages to square every- 
body else, and things jog along pretty 
well. Still, the yaméns have such a vil- 
lainous reputation that most respect- 
able people prefer to carry their dis- 
putes before a family or village tribu- 
nal; and, if these agree, the law takes 
no cognizance of any crime whatever, 
except treason against the state. In 
fact, the policy of the government was 
cynically ‘declared sixty years ago by 
the Emperor Taokwang, who said: “I 
wish my people to dread the inside of 
my yaméns as much as possible, so that 
they may learn to settle their quarrels 
amongst themselves.” 

Most mandarins pass the whole of 
their lives without taking a single yard 
of exercise. ‘‘he late Nanking Viceroy 
(father of the Marquis Tsé@éng) was con- 
sidered a remarkable character because 
he always walked ‘‘one thousand steps 
a day” in his private garden. Under no 
circumstances whatever is a mandarin 
ever seen on foot in his own jurisdic- 
tion. Occasionally a popular judge will 
try to earn a reputation by going out 
incognito at night; but even then he 
takes a strong guard with him, and (as 
happened when I was at Canton) gets 
his head broken if he attempts to pry 
too closely into abuses. As the police 
and the thieves are usually co-partners 
in one concern, it naturally follows that 
caution must be used in attacking gam- 
ing-houses which have bribed them- 
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selves into quasi-legality. A man- 
darin’s leisure, which may be said to 
begin at 5 P. M. and continue till nine, 
is spent in one or other of the following 
ways. Either he reads poetry by him- 
self, or he sends for his secretaries to 
drink wine, crack melon-seeds and 
compose poetry with him; or he may 
shoot off a few arrows at a target in his 
garden; or (and this is commonest) he 
may invite the rich merchants to a 
“feed” in his yamén, or accept invita- 
tions from them. But this is rather 
dangerous work, for there is a sort of 
unwritten law against mandarins leav- 
ing their own yaméns, except on official 
business bent; on the other hand, mer- 
chants of high standing steer clear of 
the local mandarin unless (as happened 
when I was at Kewkiang) he happens 
to be a compatriot of theirs. On his 
grandmother’s, mother’s and wife’s 
birthdays the mandarin receives con- 
gratulations and presents; of course on 
his own too. On these festive occa- 
sions he may give a play. In China, 
theatrical entertainments are commonly 
hired privately, though as often as not 
the “man in the street” is admitted 
gratis. But even here caution is re- 
quired; for many days in the year are 
nefasti, on account of emperors having 
died on those anniversaries; and it goes 
very hard with a mandarin if he is 
caught “having music” on a dies non. 
Chinese—always supposing they are 
not opium-smokers, invalids or de- 
bauchees—retire to rest as early as they 
rise. In most Chinese towns every- 
thing is quiet after sunset, and by 
seven or eight o’clock every one is 
either in bed or is simply crooning away 
the time until sleep comes on. Not- 
withstanding the recent introduction of 
kerosene lamps (forbidden in many 
large towns), the usual light is the 
common dip or the rush. Even suppos- 
ing the mandarin were studiously in- 
clined, and not worn out with the 
fatigues of the day, his eyesight would 
soon give way if he attempted to read 
regularly by such wretched illuminants 
as these. Dinnersand feasts cannot take 
place every day, so what happens on 
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nine evenings out of ten is this: When 
the correspondence of the day has been 
read, drafted, archived, sealed or de- 
spatched; when the secretaries have 
struck their balances and exhibited the 
profits of the day; when the business of 
the judgment-seat is at an end, the 
mandarin gets out of his robes, hat, 
collar, boots, chaplet and feathers, into 
an easy costume, in which he looks just 
like the ordinary, frowsy, greasy 
tradesman, lights his pipe, and retires 
to the harem. After performing the 
proper obeisances to his grandmother 
or mother, he may take a platonic cup 
of tea or gruel with his wife, after 
which he selects the apartment of one 
of his concubines. He will even take 
his evening meal in her room, smoke a 
few pipes with her (for all women 
smoke in China), and perhaps play a 
game or two at cards. The etiquette of 
these apartments is very strict, and 
there is no chance of a rival wife, a 
mother, or a grandmother bursting in 
at unseemly hours. As a matter of 
fact, the “slaveys” keep each of the 
women well informed as to what the 
others are doing, and what the master 
is doing, but it is as much as their lives 
are worth to be indiscreet; besides, if 
recommended by a mother or wife, 
each “slavey”’ has a chance of becoming 
a concubine herself in due time; and 
thus it is that, on the whole, harem life 
in China is pretty harmonious. A mili- 
tary mandarin of my acquaintance at 
Kiungchow was exceedingly communi- 
eative about his interior arrangements. 
He had seven wives, the chief of which 
was the legitimate one, and “ran” the 
whole yamén, including her husband 
and his regiment. I never saw her, but 
we were great officials friends, and I 
used to send her presents of all kinds in 
order to secure her good-will. She kept 
the seal in her possession, bargained for 
coal for the gunboats, arranged official 
matters with me in his absence, and 
generally made herself useful and a 
credit to her sex. The inner life of her 
yamén, besides being freely communi- 
cated to me by her husband, used to 
filter through her servants to my serv- 
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ants, and at last, in one way or another, 
come round to me. Thus it is that my 
opportunities of knowing the mysteries 
of Chinese harem life have been 
slightiy above the average. 

E. H. PARKER. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
FERDINAND FABRE. 

On the 11th of February last, carried 
off by a brief attack of pneumonia, one 
of the most original of the contempo- 
rary writers of France passed away al- 
most unobserved. All his life through, 
the actions of Ferdinand Fabre were 
inopportune, and certainly so ambitious 
an author should not have died in the 
very central heat of the Zola trial. He 
was just going to be elected, moreover, 
into the French Academy. After 
several misunderstandings and two re- 
buffs, he was safe at last. He was 
standing for the chair of Meilhac, and 
“sir de son affaire.’ For a very long 
while the Acaagemy had looked askance 
at Fabre, in spite of his genius and the 
purity of his books. His attitude 
seemed too much like that of an un- 
frocked priest; he dealt with the world 
of religion too intimately for one who 
stood quite outside. Years ago, Cardi- 
nal Perraud is reported to have said, 
“I may go as far as Loti—but as far as 
Fabre, never!’ Yet every one gave 
way at last to the gentle charm of the 
Cévenol novelist. Taine and Renan had 
been his supporters; a later generation, 
Messrs. Halévy, Claretie and Jules Le- 
maitre in particular, were now his 
ardent friends. The cardinals were ap- 
peased, and the author of “L’Abbé 
Tigrane” was to be an Immortal at last. 
Ferdinand Fabre would not have been 
himself if he had not chosen that mo- 
ment for the date of his decease. All 
his life through he was isolated, a little 
awkward, not in the central stream; 
but for all that his was a talent so 
marked and so individual that it came 
scarcely short of genius. Taine said 


long ago that one man, and one man 


only, had in these recent years under- 
stood the soul of the average French 
priest, and that one man was Ferdinand 
Fabre. He cared little for humanity 
unless it wore a cassock, but, if it did, 
his study of its peculiarities was abso- 
lutely untiring. His books are galleries 
of the portraits of priests, and he is to 
French fiction what Zurbaran is to 
Spanish painting. 


I. 


Ferdinand Fabre was born in 1830 at 
Bédarieux, in the Hérault, that depart- 
ment which lies between the southern 
masses of the Cévennes Mountains and 
the lagoons of the Mediterranean. 
This is one of the most exquisite dis- 
tricts in France; just above Bédarieux, 
the great moors or garrigues begin to 
rise, and brilliant little rivers, the Orb 
and its tributaries, wind and dash be- 
tween woodland and meadow, hurrying 
to the hot plains and the fiery Gulf of 
Lyons. But, up there in the Espinouze, 
all is crystal-fresh and dewy-cool, a 
mild mountain-country positively 
starred with churches, since if this is 
one of the poorest it is certainly one of 
the most pious parts of France. This 
zone of broken moorland along the 
north-western edge of the Hérault is 
Fabre’s province; it belongs to him as 
the Berry belongs to George Sand or 
Dorsetshire to Mr. Hardy. He is its 
discoverer, its panegyrist, its satirist. 
It was as little known to Frenchmen, 
when he began to write, as Patagonia; 
and in volume after volume he has 
made them familiar with its scenery 
and its population. For most French 
readers to-day, the Lower Cévennes are 
what Ferdinand Fabre has chosen to 
represent them. 

When the boy was born, his father 
was a successful local architect, who 
had taken advantage of a tide of pros- 
perity which, on the revival of the 
cloth-trade, was sweeping into Béda- 
rieux, to half rebuild the town. But the 
elder Fabre was tempted by his success 
to enter into speculations which were 
unlucky; and, in particular, a certain 
too ambitious high-road (often to be 








mentioned in his son’s novels), between 
Agde on the sea and Castres on the 
farther sideof the mountains, completed 
his ruin. In 1842, when the boy was 
twelve, the family were on the brink of 
bankruptcy. His uncle, the Abbé Ful- 
eran Fabre, priest of the neighboring 
parish of Camplong, offered to take 
Ferdinand to himself for awhile. In 
“Ma Vocation’” the novelist has given 
an enchanting picture of how his uncle 
fetched him on foot, and led him, with- 
out a word, through almond-plantations 
thronged with thrushes and over brawl- 
ing watercourses, till they reached a 
little open wood in sight of the moors, 
where Ferdinand was allowed to feast 
upon mulberries, while Uncle Fulcran 
touched, for the first time, on the deli- 
cate question whether his little garru- 
lous nephew had or had not a call to the 
priesthood. Uncle Fulcran Fabre is a 
type which recurs in every novel that 
Ferdinand afterwards wrote. Some- 
times, as in “Mon Oncle Célestin,” he 
has practically the whole book to him- 
self, but more often he is a secondary 
character. But he was a _ perpetual 
model to his nephew, and whenever a 
naive, devoted country priest or an ec- 
centric and holy professor of eccle- 
siastical history was needed for fore- 
ground or background, the memory of 
Uncle Fulcran was always ready. 

The “vocation” takes a great place in 
all the psychological struggles of Fer- 
dinand Fabre’s heroes. It offers, in- 
deed, the difficulty which must inevi- 
tably rise in the breast of every gener- 
ous and religious youth who feels 
drawn to adopt the service of the 
Catholic Church. How is he to know 
whether this enthusiasm which rises in 
his soul, this rapture, this devotion, is 
the veritable and enduring fragrance 
of Lebanon, the all-needful odor suavi- 
tatis? This doubt long harassed the 
breast of Ferdinand Fabre himself. In 
that poor country of the Cévennes, to 
have the care of a parish, to be shel- 
tered by a presbytére—by a parsonage 
or manse, as we should say—is to have 
settled very comfortably the problem 
of subsistence. The manse will shelter 
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a mother, at need a sister or an aged 
father; it reconstructs a home for such 
a shattered family as the Fabres were 
now. Great, though unconscious, pres- 
sure was therefore put upon the lad to 
make inevitable his ‘‘vocation.” He 
was sent to the Little Seminary at St. 
Pons de Thomiéres, where he was edu- 
cated under M. l’Abbé Dubreuil, a man 
whose ambitions were at once lettered 
and ecclesiastical, and who, although 
director of the famous Académie des 
Jeux Floraux, eventually rose to be 
Archbishop of Avignon. 

During this time, at the urgent re- 
quest of his uncle at Camplong, Ferdi- 
nand Fabre kept a daily journal. It 
was started in the hope that cultivating 
the expression of pious sentiments 
might make their ebullition spon- 
taneous, but the boy soon began to jot 
down, instead of pious ejaculations, all 
the external things he noticed; the 
birds in the copses, the talk of the 
neighbors, even at last the oddities and 
the disputes of the excellent clergymen, 
his schoolmasters. When the Abbé Ful- 
cran died in 1871, his papers were 
burned and most of Ferdinand’s jour- 
nals with them; but the latest and 
therefore most valuable cahier survived, 
and is the source from which he ex- 
tracted that absorbingly interesting 
fragment of autobiography, “Ma Voéa- 
tion.” This shows us why, in spite of 
all the pressure of his people, and in 
spite of the entreaties of his amiable 
professors at the Great Seminary of 
Montpelier, the natural man was too 
strong in Ferdinand Fabre to permit 
him to take the final vows. In his nine- 
teenth year, on the night of the 23d of 
June, 1848, after an agony of prayer, he 
had a vision in his cell. A great light 
filled the room; he saw heaven opened, 
and the Son of God at the right hand of 
the Father. He approached in worship, 
but a wind howled him out of heaven, 
and a sovereign voice cried, ‘‘It is not 
the will of God that thou shouldst be a 
priest.” He rose up, calm. though 
broken-hearted; as soon as morning 
broke, without hesitation he wrote his 
decision to his family, and of the “‘voca- 
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tion” of Ferdinand Fabre there was an 
end. 

There could be no question of the sin- 
cerity of a life so begun, although from 
the very first there may be traced in it 
an element of incompatibility, of 
gaucherie. Whatever may be said of 
the clerical novels of Fabre, they are at 
least built out of a loving experience. 
And, in 1889, replying to some accuser, 
he employed words which must be 
quoted here, for they are essential to a 
comprehension of the man and his 
work. They were addressed to his 
wife, dilecte urori, and they take a 
double pathos from this circumstance. 
They are the words of the man who had 
laid his hand to the plough, and had 
turned away because life was too 
sweet:— 


Je ne suis pas allé a l’Eglise de propos 
délibéré pour la peindre et pour la juger, 
encore moins pour faire d’elle métier et 
marchandise; I"Eglise est venue A moi, 
s'est imposGe A moi par la force d’une 
longue fréquentation, par les émotions 
poignantes de ma jeunesse, par un gofit 
tenace de mon esprit, ouvert de bonne 
heure A elle, A elle seule, et j’ai écrit tout 
de long de l’aune, naivement. . . . Je de- 
meurais confiné dans mon coin 6étroit, 
dans mon “diocése,” comme aurait dit 
Sainte-Beuve. ... De 1A une série de 
livres sur les desservants, les curés, 
les chanoines, les évéques. 


But if the Church was to be his theme 
and his obsession, there was something 
else in the blood of Ferdinand Fabre. 
There was the balsam-laden atmos- 
phere of the great moorlands of the 
Cévennes. At first it seemed as though 
he were to be torn away from this natu- 
ral perfume noless than from the odor of 
incense. He was sent, after attempting 
the study of medicine at Montpelier, to 
Paris, where he was articled as clerk to 
a lawyer. The oppression of an office 
was intolerable to him, and he broke 
away, trying, as so many thousands do, 
to make a living by journalism, by the 
untrained and unaccomplished pen. In 
1853 he published the inevitable volume 
of verses, “Les Feuilles de Lierre.” It 
seemd at first as if these neglected ivy- 


leaves would cover the poor lad’s coffin, 
for, under poverty and privation, his 
health completely broke down. He 
managed to creep back to Bédarieux, 
and in the air of the moors he soon re- 
covered. But how he occupied himself 
during the next eight or ten years does 
not seem to have been recorded. His 
life was probably a very idle one; with 
a loaf of bread and a cup of wine be- 
neath the bough, youth passes merrily 
and cheaply in that delicious country of 
the Hérault. 

In the sixties he reappeared in Paris, 
and at the age of thirty-two, in 1862, he 
brought out his first novel, “Les Cour- 
bezon: scénes de la vie cléricale.” 
George Eliot’s “Scenes of Clerical Life” 
had appeared a few years earlier; the 
new French novelist resembled her 
less that he did Anthony Trollope, to 
whom, with considerable clairvoyance, 
M. Amadée Pichot immediately com- 
pared him. In spite of the limited in- 
terests involved and the rural crudity 
of the scene—the book was all about the 
life of country priests in the Cévennes— 
“Les Courbezon” achieved an instant 
success. It was crowned by the French 
Academy, it was praised by George 
Sand, it was carefully reviewed by 
Sainte-Beuve, who called the author 
“the strongest of the disciples of Bal- 
zac.” Ferdinand Fabre had begun his 
career, and was from this time forth a 
steady and sturdy constructor of prose 
fiction. About twenty volumes bear his 
name on their title-pages. In 1883 he 
succeeded Jules Sandeau as curator of 
the Mazarine Library, and in that 
capacity inhabited a pleasant suite of 
rooms in the Institute, where he died. 
There are no other mile-stones in the 
placid roadway of his life except the 
dates of the most important of his 
books: “Le Chevrier,” 1867; “L’Abbé 
Tigrane,” 1873; “Barnabé,” 1875; “Mon 
Oncle Célestin,” 1881; “Lucifer,” 1884; 
and “L’Abbé Roidelet,” 1890. At the 
time of his death, I understand, he was 
at work on a novel called “Le Bercail,” 
of which only a fragment was com- 
pleted. Few visitors to Paris saw him; 
he loved solitude and was shy. But he 
is described as very genial and smiling, 
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eager to please, with a certain prelatical 
unction of manner recalling the Semi- 
nary after half a century of separation. 


II. 


The novels of Ferdinand Fabre have 
one signal merit: they are entirely 
unlike those of any other writer; but 
they have one equally signal defect: 
they are terribly like one another. 
Those who read a book of his for the 
first time are usually highly delighted, 
but they make a mistake if they imme- 
diately read another. Criticism, dealing 
broadly with Ferdinand Fabre, and 
anxious to insist on the recognition of 
his great merits, is wise if it concedes 
at once the fact of his monotony. Cer- 
tain things and people—most of them 
to be found within five miles of his na- 
tive town—interested him, and he pro- 
duced fresh combinations of these. 
Without even entirely repeating him- 
self, he produced, especially in his later 
writings, an unfortunate impression of 
having told us all that before. Nor was 
he merely monotonous; he was unequal. 
Some of his stories were much better 
constructed and even better than 
others. It is therefore needless, and 
would be wearisome, to go through the 
list of his twenty books here. I shall 
merely endeavor to present to English 
readers, who are certainly not duly cog- 
nizant of a very charming and sympa- 
thetic novelist, those books of Fabre’s 
which, I believe, will most thoroughly 
reward attention. 

By universal consent, the best of all 
Fabre’s novels is “L’Abbé Tigrane, 
candidat & la Papauté.” It is, in all 
the more solid and durable qualities of 
composition, unquestionably among the 
best European novels of the last thirty 
years. It is as interesting to-day as it 
was when it first appeared. I read it 
then with rapture, I have just laid it 
down again with undiminished admi- 
ration. It is so excellently balanced 
and moulded that it positively does its 
author an injury, for the reader cannot 
resist asking why, since “L’Abbé 
Tigrane” is so brilliantly constructed, 
are the other novels of Fabre, with all 


their agreeable qualities, so manifestly 
inferior to it? And to this question 
there is no reply, except to say that on 
one solitary occasion the author of very 
pleasant, characteristic and notable 
books, which were not quite master- 
pieces, shot up in the air and became a 
writer almost of the first class. I 
hardly know whether it is worth while 
to observe that the scene of “L’Abbé 
Tigrane,” although analogous to that 
which Fabre elsewhere portrayed, was 
not identical with it, and perhaps this 
slight detachment from his beloved 
Cévennes gave the novelist a seeming 
touch of freedom. 

The historical conditions which give 
poignancy of interest to the ecclesiastic 
novels of Ferdinand Fabre are the re- 
assertion in France of the monastic 
orders proscribed by the Revolution, 
and the opposition offered to them by 
the parochial clergy. The battle which 
rages in these stormy books is that be- 
tween Roman and Gallican ambition. 
The names of Lacordaire and Lamen- 
nais are scarcely mentioned in the 
pages of Fabre,’ but the study of their 
lives forms an excellent preparation for 
the enjoyment of stories like “L’ Abbé 
Tigrane”’ and “Lucifer.” The events 
which thrilled the Church of France 
about the year 1840, the subjection of 
the prelates to Roman authority, the 
hostility of the government, the resist- 
ance here and there of an ambitious and 
headstrong Gallican—all this must in 
some measure be recollected to make 
the intrinsic purpose of Fabre’s novels— 
which Taine has qualified as indis- 
pensable to the historian of modern 
France—intelligible. If we recollect 
Archbishop de Quélen and his protec- 
tion of the Peregrine Brethren; if we 
think of Lacordaire (on the 12th of 
February, 1841) mounting the pulpit of 
Notre-Dame in the forbidden white 
frock of St. Dominic; if we recall the 
turmoil which preceded the arrival of 
Monseigneur Affre at Paris, we shall 
find ourselves prepared by historic ex- 

1 Ishould except the curious anecdote of the 
asceticism of Lemennais which is told by the 
arch-priest Rupert in the sixteenth chapter of 
“Lucifer.” 
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perience for the curious ambitions and 
excitements which animate the clerical 
novels of Fabre. 

The devout little city of Lormiéres, 
where the scene ct “L’ Abbé Tigrane”’ is 
laid, is a sort of clerical ante-chamber 
to Paradise. It stands in a wild defile 
of the Eastern Pyrenees, somewhere 
between Toulouse and Perpignan; it is 
not the capital of a department, but a 
little stronghold of ancient religion, left, 
untouched in its poverty and its devo- 
tion, overlooked in the general redistri- 
bution of dioceses. The Abbé Rufin 
Capdepont, about the year 1866, finds 
himself vicar-general of its Cathedral 
Church of St. Irénée; he is a fierce, 
domineering man, some fifty years of 
age, devoured by ambition and eating 
his heart out in this forgotten corner of 
Christendom. He is by conviction, but 
still more by temper, a Gallican of the 
Gallicans, and his misery is to see the 
principles of the Concordat gradually 
being swept away by the tide of the 
Orders setting infrom Rome. The pres- 
ent bishop of Lormiéres, M. de Roque- 
brun, is a charming and courtly person, 
but he is under the thumb of the Regu- 
lars, and gives all the offices which fall 
vacant to Dominicans or Lazarists. He 
is twenty years older than Rufin Capde- 
pont, who has determined to succeed 
him, but whom every year of delay em- 
bitters and disheartens. 

Rufin Capdepont is built in the mould 
of the unscrupulous conquerors of life. 
The son of a peasant of the Pyrenees 
and of a Basque-Spanish mother, he is 
a creature like a tiger, all sinuosity and 
sleekness when things go well, but 
ready in a moment to show claws and 
fangs on the slightest opposition, and 
to stir with a roar that cows the forest. 
His rude violence, his Gallicanism, the 
hatred he inspires, the absence of spir- 
itual unction—all these make his 
chances of promotion rarer; on the other 
side are ranked his magnificent intel- 
lect, his swift judgment, his absolutely 
imperial confidence in himself, and his 
vigilant activity. When they remind 
him of his mean origin, he remembers 
that Pope John XXII. was humbly 
born, hard by Cahors, and that Urban 
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IV. was the son of a cobbler at 
Troyes. 

What the episcopate means to an am- 
bitious priest is constantly impressed on 
his readers by Ferdinand Fabre. Yes- 
terday, a private soldier in an army of 
one hundred thousand men, the bishop 
is to-day a general, Prince of the Holy 
Roman Church, received ad _ limina 
apostolorum as a sovereign, and by the 
pope as “Venerable Brother.” As this 
ineffable prize seems slipping from the 
grasp of Rufin Capdepont, his violence 
becomes insupportable. At school his 
tyranny had gained him the nickname 
of Tigranes, from the likeness to the 
Armenian tyrant king of kings; now 
to all the chapter and diocese of Lor- 
miéres he is /Abbé Tigrane, a name to 
frighten children with. At last, after 
a wild encounter, his insolence brings 
on an attack of apoplexy in the bishop, 
and the hour of success or final failure 
seems approaching. But the bishop re- 
covers, and in a scene absolutely ad- 
mirable in execution contrives to turn 
a public ceremony, carefully prepared 
by Capdepont to humiliate him, into a 
splendid triumph. The bishop, still 
illuminated with the prestige of this 
coup, departs for Rome in the company 
of his beloved secretary, the Abbé 
Ternisien, who he designs shall succeed 
him in the diocese. Capdepont is left 
behind, wounded, sulky, hardly ap- 
proachable, a feline monster who has 
missed his spring. 

But from Paris comes a telegram an- 
nouncing the sudden death of Monsieur 
de Roquebrun, and Capdepont, as vicar- 
general, is in provisional command of 
the diocese. The body of the bishop is 
brought back to Lormiéres, but Capde- 
pont, frenzied with hatred and passion, 
refuses to admit it to the cathedral. 
The Abbé Ternisien, however, and the 
other friends of the last régime, contrive 
to open the cathedral at dead of night, 
and a furtive but magnificent ceremony 
is performed, under the roar of a ter- 
rific thunderstorm, in defiance or the 
wishes of Capdepont. The report 
spreads that not he, but Ternisien, is to 
be bishop, and the clergy do not conceal 
their joy. But the tale is not true; 
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Rome supports the strong man, the 
priest with the iron hand, in spite of 
his scandalous ferocity and his Gallican 
tendencies. In the hour of his sicken- 
ing suspense, Capdepont has acted like 
a brute and a maniac, but with the 
dawning of success his tact returns. 
He excuses his violent acts as the result 
of illness; he humbles himself to the 
beaten party, he purrs to his clergy, he 
rubs himself like a great cat against 
the comfortable knees of Rome. He 
soon rises to be archbishop, and we 
leave him walking at night in the 
garden of his palace and thinking of 
the Tiara. “Who knows?” with a delir- 
ious glitter in his eyes, ‘‘who knows?” 
With “L’Abbé Tigrane” must be read 
“Lucifer,” which is the converse of the 
picture. In Rufin Capdepont we see 
the culmination of personal ambition in 
an ecclesiastic who is yet devoted 
through the inmost fibres of his being 
to the interests of the Church. In the 
story of Bernard Jourfier we follow the 
career of a priest who is without indi- 
vidual ambition, but inspired by intense 
convictions which are not in their es- 
sence clerical. Hence Jourfier, with all 
his virtues, fails, while Capdepont, with 
all his faults, succeeds, because the lat- 
ter possesses, while the former does not 
possess, the “vocation.” Jourfier, who 
resembles Capdepont in several, per- 
haps in too many, traits of character, 
is led by his indomitable obstinacy to 
oppose the full tide of the monastic 
orders covering France with their 
swarms. We are made to feel the in- 
cumbrance of the congregations, their 
elaborate systems of espionage, and the 
insult of their direct appeal to Rome 
over the heads of the bishops. We 
realize how intolerable the bondage of 
the Jesuits must have been to an inde- 
pendent and somewhat savage Gallican 
cleric of 1845, and what opportunities 
were to be found for annoying and de- 
pressing him if heshowed any resistance. 
The young Abbé Bernard Jourfier is 
the grandson and the son of men who 
took a prominent part in the foundation 
and maintenance of the First Republic. 
Although he himself has gone into the 


Church, he retains an extreme pride in 
the memory of the Spartans of his 
family. To resist the pretensions of the 
Regulars becomes with him.a passion 
and a duty, and for expressing these 
views, and for repulsing the advances 
of Jesuits, who see in him the making 
of a magnificent preacher, Jourfier is 
humiliated and hurt by being hurried 
from one miserable succursale in the 
emountains to another, where his manse 
is a cottage in some rocky combe (like 
the Devonshire “coomb’”). At last his 
chance comes to him; he is given a 
parish in the lowest and poorest part 
of the episcopal city of Mireval. Here 
his splendid gifts as an orator and his 
zeal for the poor soon make him prom- 
inent, though not with the other clergy 
popular. His appearance—his forehead 
broad like that of a young bull, his 
great brown flashing eyes, his square 
chin, thick neck and incomparable 
voice—would be eminently attractive if 
the temper of the man were not so hard 
and repellent, so calculated to bruise 
such softer natures as come in his way. 

The reputation of Jourfier grows so 
steadily that the Chapter is unable to 
refuse him a canon’s stall in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Optat. But he is haunted by 
his mundane devil, the voice which 
whispers that, with all his austerity, 
chastity and elevation of heart, he is 
not truly called of God to the priest- 
hood. So he flings himself into eccle- 
siastical history, and publishes in suc- 
cessive volumes a great chronicle of the 
Church, interpenetrated by Gallican 
ideas, and breathing from every page 
a spirt of sturdy independence which, 
though orthodox, is far from gratifying 
Rome. This history is rapidly accepted 
as a masterpiece throughout France, 
and makes him universally known. 
Still he wraps himself in his isolation, 
when the fall of the Empire suddenly 
calls him from his study, and he has to 
prevent the citizens of Mireval from 
wrecking their cathedral and insulting 
their craven bishop. Gambetta, who 
knew his father, and values Jourfier 
himself, procures that he shall be ap- 
pointed Bishop of Sylvanés. The mitre, 
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so passionately desired by Capdepont, 
is only a matter of terror and distrac- 
tion to Jourfier. He is on the point of 
refusing it, when it is pointed out to 
him that his episcopal authority will 
enable him to make a successful stand 
against the Orders. 

This decides him, and he goes to Syl- 
vanés to be consecrated. But he has 
not yet been preconized by the pope, 
and he makes the fatal mistake of lin- 
gering in his diocese, harassing the con- 
gregations, who all denounce him to 
the pope. At length, in deep melan- 
choly and failing health, he sets out for 
Rome, and is subjected to all the delays, 
inconveniences and petty humiliations 
which Rome knows how to inflict on 
those who annoy her. The pope sees 
him, but without geniality; he has to 
endure an interview with the Prefect 
of the Congregations, Cardinal Finella, 
in which the pride of Lucifer is crushed 
like a pebble under a hammer. He is 
preconized, but in the most scornful 
way, on sufferance, because Rome does 
not find it convenient to embroil herself 
with the French Republic, and he re- 
turns, a broken man, to Sylvanés. 
Even his dearest friends, the amiable 
and charming trio of Gallican canons, 
who have followed him from Mireval, 
and to find offices for whom he has 
roughly displaced Jesuit fathers, find 
the bishop’s temper intolerable. His 
palace is built, like a fortress, on a 
rocky eminence over the city, and one 
wild Christmas night the body of the 
tormented bishop is discovered, 
crushed, at the foot of the cliff, whether 
in suicide cast over, or flung by a false 
delirious step as he wandered in the 
rain. This endless combat with the 
Church of which he was a member had 
ended, as it was bound to end, in mad- 
ness and despair. 

As a psychological study “Lucifer” 
is more interesting, perhaps, than 
“L’Abbé Tigrane,” because more com- 
plex, but it is far from being so admir- 
ably executed. As the story proceeds, 
Jourfier’s state of soul somewhat evades 
the reader. His want of tact in dealing 
with his diocese and with the pope are 
so excessive that they deprive him of 


our sympathy, and internal evidence is 
not wanting to show that Fabre, having 
brought his Gallican professor of his- 
tory to the prelacy, did not quite know 
what to do with him then. To make 
him mad and tumble him over a para- 
pet seems inadequate to the patient 
reader, who has been absorbed in the 
intellectual and spiritual problems pre- 
sented. But the early portions of the 
book are excellent indeed. Some of the 
episodes which soften and humanize the 
severity of the central interest are 
charming: the career of Jourfier’s be- 
loved nephew, the Abbé Jean Mantag- 
nol, who is irresistibly drawn towards 
the Jesuits, and at last is positively 
kidnapped by them from the clutches 
of his terrible uncle; the gentle old 
arch-priest Rupert, always in a flutter 
of timidity, yet with the loyalty of 
steel; the Canon Coulazou, who watches 
Jourfier with the devotion of a dog 
through his long misanthropic trances. 
“Lucifer” is an enchanting gallery of 
serious clerical portraits. 


III. 


But there are other faces in the 
priestly portrait-gallery which Ferdi- 
nand Fabre has painted, and some of 
them more lovable than those of 
Tigrane and Lucifer. To any one who 
desires an easy introduction to the 
novelist, no book can be more warmly 
recommended than that which bears the 
title of “L’Abbé Roitelet,” or, as we 
might put it, “The Rev. Mr. Wren” 
(1890). Here we find ourselves in a 
variety of those poverty-stricken moun- 
tain parishes, starving under the granite 
peaks of the Cévennes, which Fabre 
was the first writer of the imagination 
to explore; groups of squalid huts, 
sprinkled and tumbled about rocky 
slopes, which hang perilously over 
ravines split by tumultuous rivulets 
that race in uproar down to the valleys 
of the Orb or the Tarn. Here we dis- 
cover, assiduously but wearily devoted 
to the service of these parched com- 
munities, the Abbé Cyprien Coupiac, 
called Roitelet, or the Wren, because he 
is the smallest priest in any diocese of 
France. This tiny little man, a peasant 








in his simplicity and his shyness, has 
one ungovernable passion, which got 
him into trouble in his student-days at 
Montpelier, and does his reputation 
wrong even among the rocks of the 
black Espinouze: that is his infatuation 
for all kinds of birds. He is like St. 
Bonaventura, who loved all flying 
things that drink the light, rorem biben- 
tes atque lumen; but he goes farther, for 
he loves them to the neglect of his 
duties. ‘ 

Complaints are made of Coupiac’s in- 
tense devotion to his aviary, and he is 
rudely moved to a still more distant 
parish; but even here a flight of what 
seem to be Pallas’s sand-grouse is his 
ruin. He is summoned before the 
bishop at Montpelier, and thither goes 
the little trembling man, a mere wren 
of humanity, to excuse himself for his 
quaint and innocent vice. Happily, the 
bishop is a man of the world, less nar- 
row than his subalterns, and in a most 
charming scene he comforts the little 
ornithological penitent, and even brings 
him down from his terrible exile among 
the rocks to a small and poor but genial 
parish in the chestnut woodlands 
among his own folk, where he can be 
happy. For a while the Abbé Coupiac 
is very careful to avoid all vogelweiden 
or places where birds do congregate, 
and when he meets a goldfinch or a wry- 
neck is most particular to look in the 
opposite direction; but in the process of 
time he succumbs, and his manse be- 
comes an aviary, like its predecessors. 
A terrible lesson cures the poor little 
man at last. An eagle is caught alive 
in his parish, and he cannot resist un- 
dertaking to cure its broken wing. He 
does so, and with such success that he 
loses his heart to this enormous pet. 
Alas! the affection is not reciprocated, 
and one morning, without any warning, 
the eagle picks out one of the abbé’s 
eyes. With some difficulty Coupiac is 
safely nursed to health again, but his 
love of birds is gone. 

However, it is his nature, shrinking 
from rough human faces, to find conso- 
lation in his dumb parishioners; he is 
conscious of pain of that “voisinage et 
cousinage entre Vhomme et les autres 
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animaux” of which Charron, the friend 
of Montaigne, speaks. So he extends a 
fatherly, clerical protection over the 
flocks and herds of Cabrerolles, and he 
revives a quaint and obsolescent cus- 
tom by which, on Christmas night, the 
Cévenol cattle are brought to the door 
of their parish church to listen to the 
service, and afterwards to be blessed 
by the priest. The book ends with a 
sort of canticle of yule-tide, in which 
the patient kine, with faint tramplings 
and lowings, take modestly their ap- 
pointed part; and these rites at the mid- 
night mass are described as Mr. 
Thomas Hardy might have described 
them if Dorchester had been Bédarieux. 
In the whole of this beautiful little 
novel Ferdinand Fabre is combating 
what he paints as a besetting sin of his 
beloved Cévenols—their indifference 
and even cruelty to animals and birds, 
from which the very clergy seem to be 
not always exempt. 

To yet another of his exclusively 
clerical novels but brief reference must 
here be made, although it has been a 
general favorite. In “Mon Oncle Céles- 
tin” (1881) we have a study of the en- 
tirely single and tender-hearted country 
priest—a Tertullian in the pulpit, an in- 
fant out of it, a creature all compact of 
spiritual and puerile qualities. His in- 
nocent benevolence leads him blindfold 
to a deplorable scandal, his inexperi- 
ence to a terrible quarrel with a rival 
archeologist, who drives Célestin al- 
most to desperation. His enemies at 
length push him so far that they deter- 
mine the bishop to interdict him «4 
sacris; but his health has long been un- 
dermined, and he is fortunate in dying 
just before this terrible news can be 
broken to him. This tragic story is 
laid in scenes of extraordinary physical 
beauty; in no book of his has Fabre 
contrived to paint the sublime and 
varied landscape of the Cévennes in 
more delicious colors. In Célestin, who 
has the charge of a youthful and en- 
thusiastically devoted nephew, Fabre 
has unquestionably had recourse to his 
recollections of the life at Camplong 
when he was a child, in the company 
of his sainted uncle, the Abbé Fulcran. 
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In the whole company of Ferdinand 
Fabre’s priests the reader will not find 
the type which he will perhaps most 
confidently await—that, namely, of the 
cleric who is untrue to his vows of chas- 
tity. There is here no Abbé Mouret 
caught in the mesh of physical pleas- 
ures, and atoning for his “faute’”’ in a 
pinchbeck Garden of Eden. The im- 
pure priest, according to Fabre, is a 
dream of the Voltairean imagination. 
His churchmen are sternly celibate; 
their first and most inevitable duty has 
been to conquer the flesh at the price of 
their blood; as he conceives them, there 
is no place in their thoughts at all for 
the movements of a vain concupiscence. 
The solitary shadow of the Abbé Vig- 
nerte, unfrocked for sins of this class, 
does indeed flit across the background 
of “Lucifer,” but only as a horror and a 
portent. In some of these priests, as 
they grow middle-aged, there comes 
that terror of women which M. Anatole 
France notes so amusingly in “Le Man- 
nequin d’Osier.” The austere Abbé 
Jourfier trembles in all his limbs when 
a& woman, even an old peasant-wife, 
calls him into the confessional. He 
obeys the call, but he would rather be 
told to climb the snowy peak of the 
highest Cévennes and stay there. 

To make such characters attractive 
and entertaining is, manifestly, ex- 
tremely difficult. Fabre succeeds in 
doing it by means of his tact, his ex- 
haustive knowledge of varieties of the 
clerical species, and, most of all, per- 
haps, by the intensity of his own curi- 
osity. His attitude towards his crea- 
tions becomes, at critical moments, very 
amusing. “The reader will hardly 
credit what was his horrible reply,” 
Fabre will say, or “How can we explain 
such an extreme violence in our prin- 
cipal personage?’ He forgets that 
these people are imaginary, and he calls 
upon us, with eager complacency, to 
observe what strange things they are 
saying and doing. His vivacious sin- 
cerity permits him to put forth with 
success novel after novel, from which 
the female element is entirely excluded. 
In his principal books love is not men- 
tioned, and women take no part at all. 


“Mon Oncle Célestin” is hardly an ex- 
ception, because the female figures in- 
troduced are those of a spiteful virago 
and a girl of clouded intelligence, who 
are merely machines to lift into higher 
prominence the sufferings and the lus- 
trous virtues of the Abbé Célestin. 
Through the dramatic excitement, the 
nerve-storm of “L’Abbé Tigrane” there 
never is visible so much as the flutter of 
a petticoat; in “Lucifer,” the interesting 
and pathetic chapter on the text Domine, 
ad adjuvandum me festina dismisses the 
subject in a manner which gives no en- 
couragement to levity. Those who 
wish to laugh with Ariosto or to snig- 
ger with Aretine must not come to Fer- 
dinand Fabre. He has not faith, he 
pretends to no vocation; but that relig- 
ious life upon which he looks back in 
a sort of ceaseless nostalgia confronts 
him in its purest and most loyal aspect. 
IV. 

The priest is not absolutely the only 
subject which preoccupies Ferdinand 
Fabre; he is interested in the truant 
also. Wild nature is, in his eyes, the 
great and most dangerous rival] of the 
seminary, and has its notable victories. 
One of the prettiest books of his later 
years, “Monsieur Jean” (1886), tells 
how a precocious boy, brought up in 
the manse of Camplong—at last Fabre 
inextricably confounded autobiography 
with fiction—is tempted to go off on an 
innocent excursion with a fiery-blooded 
gipsy girl called Mariette. The whole 
novel is occupied by a recital of what 
they saw and what they did during 
their two days’ escapade, and offers the 
author one of those opportunities which 
he loves for dealing almost in an excess 
of naiveté with the incidents of a pas- 
toral life. Less pretty, and less com- 
plete, but treated with greater force 
and conviction, is the tale of “Toussaint 
Galabru” (1887), which tells how a good 
little boy of twelve years old fell into 
the grievous sin of going a-poaching on 
Sunday morning with two desperate 
characters who were more than old 
enough to know better. The story it- 
self is nothing. What is delicious is the 
reflection of the boy’s candid and timid 
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but adventurous soul, and the passage 
before his eyes of the innumerable 
creatures of the woodland. At every 
step there is a stir in the oleanders or a 
flutter among the chestnut-leaves, and 
ever and anon, through a break in the 
copses, there peep forth against the 
rich, blue sky the white peaks of the 
mountains. “Toussaint Galabru” is the 
only book known to me in the French 
language which might really have been 
written by Richard Jefferies, with some 
revision, perhaps, by Mr. Thomas 
Hardy. 

One curious book by Ferdinand Fabre 
demands mention in a general survey of 
his work. It stands quite apart, in one 
sense, from his customary labors; in 
another sense it offers the quintessence 
of them. The only story which he has 
published in which everything is sacri- 
ficed to beauty of form is “Le Chevrier” 
(1867), which deserves a term commonly 
misused, and always dubious; it may be 
called a “prose-poem.” In his other 
books the style is sturdy, rustic and 
plain, with frequent use of patois and a 
certain thickness or heaviness of ex- 
pression. His phrases are abrupt, not 
always quite lucid; there can be no 
question, although he protested vio- 
lently against the attribution, that 
Fabre studied the manner of Balzac, 
not always to his advantage. But in 
“Le Chevrier’—which is a sort of dis- 
couraged “Daphnis and Chloé” of the 
Cévennes—he deliberately composed a 
work in modulated and elaborate num- 
bers. It might be the translation of a 
poem in Provencal or Spanish; we seem 
in reading it to divine the vanished form 
of verse. 

It is, moreover, written in a highly 
artificial language, partly in Cévenol 
patois, partly in French of the sixteenth 
century, imitated, it is evident, from the 
style of Amyot and Montaigne. “Le 
Chevrier” begins, in ordinary French, 
by describing how the author goes up 
into the Larzac, a bleak little plateau 
that smells of rosemary and wild 
thyme in the gorges of the High Cé- 
vennes, forthe purposeof shooting hares, 
and how he takes with him an elderly 
goatherd, Eran Erembert, famous for 
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his skill in sport. But one day the 
snow shuts them up in the farmhouse, 
and Eran is cajoled into telling his life’s 
history. This he does in the aforesaid 
mixture of patois and Renaissance 
French, fairly but not invariably sus- 
tained. It is a story of passionate love, 
ill-requited. Eran has loved a pretty 
foundling, called Félice, but she pre- 
fers his master’s son, a handsome ne’er- 
do-weel, called Frédéry, whom she mar- 
ries. Eran turns from her to Francon, 
a still more beautiful but worthless 
girl, and wastes his life with her. 
Frédéry dies at last, and Eran con- 
strains Félice to marry him; but her 
heart is elsewhere, and she drowns her- 
self. It is a sad, impassioned tale, em- 
broidered on every page with love of 
the High Cévenol country and knowl- 
edge of its pastoral rites and cus- 
toms. 

The scene is curious, because of its 
various elements. The snow, congeal- 
ing around a neighboring peak in the 
Larzac, falls upon the branches of a 
date-palm in the court-yard of the 
farmhouse at Mirande, and on the pea- 
cocks, humped up and ruffled in its 
branches. But through all the picture, 
with its incongruities of a southern 
mountain courtry, moves the cabrade, 
the docile flock of goats, with Sacripant, 
a noble pedigree billy, at their head, 
and these animals, closely attending 
upon Eran their herd, seem to form a 
chorus in the classico-rustic tragedy. 
And all the country, bare as it is, is 
eminently giboyeur; it stirs and rustles 
with the incessant movement of those 
living creatures which Ferdinand 
Fabre loves to describe. And here, for 
once, he gives himself up to the 
primitive powers of love; the priest 
is kept out of sight, or scarcely mars 


the rich fermentation of life with 
glimpses of his soutane and his 
crucifix. 


“Le Chevrier”’ has never enjoyed any 
success in France, where its archaic 
pastoralism was misapprehended from 
the first. But it was much admired by 
Walter Pater, who once went so far as 
to talk about translating it. The novel- 
ist of the Cévennes had an early and 
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ardent reader in Pater, to whom I owe 
my own introduction to Ferdinand 
Fabre. Unfortunately, the only indica- 
tion of this interest which survives, as 
far as I know, is an article in the pri- 
vately printed “Essays from the G@uar- 
dian,” where Pater reviews one of 
Fabre’s weakest works, the novel called 
“Norine” (1889). He says some delicate 
things about this idyllic tale, which he 
ingeniously calls “a symphony in cher- 
ries and goldfinches.” But what one 
would have welcomed would have been 
a serious examination of one of the 
great celibate novels, “L’ Abbé Tigrane” 
or “Lucifer.” The former of these, I 
know, attracted him almost more than 
any other recent French work in fiction. 
He found, as Taine did, a solid psycho- 
logical value in these studies of the 
strictly ecclesiastical passions—the 
jealousies, the ambitions, the violent 
and masterful movements of types that 
were exclusively clerical. And _ the 
struggle which is the incident of life 
really important to Fabre, the tension 
caused by the divine “vocation” on the 
one hand and the cry of physical nature 
on the other, this was of the highest 


interest to Pater also. He was de- 
lighted, moreover, with the upland 
freshness, the shrewd and cleanly 


brightness of Fabre’s country stories, 
so infinitely removed from what we 
indolently conceive that we shall find in 
a “French novel.” 

An English writer, of higher rank 
than Fabre, was revealing the Cévennes 
to English readers just when the 
Frenchman was publishing his early 
books. If we have been reading “Le 
Chevrier,” it will be found amusing to 
take up again the “Through the 
Cévennes with a Donkey” of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. The route which the 
Scotchman took was from Le Monastier 
to Alais,acrossthe north-eastern portion 
of the mountain-range, while Fabre al- 
most exclusively haunts the south- 
western slopes in the Hérault. Ste- 
venson brings before us a bleak and 
stubborn landscape, far less genial than 
the wooded uplands of Bédarieux. But 
in both pictures much is alike. The 
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bare moors on the tops of the Cévennes 
are the same in each case, and when we 
read Stevenson’s rhapsody on the view 
from the high ridge of the Mimerte, it 
might well be a page translated from 
one of the novels of Ferdinand Fabre. 
But the closest parallel with the 
Frenchman is always Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, whom in his rustic chapters he 
closely resembles even in style. Yet 
here again we have the national advan- 
tage, since Fabre has no humor, or ex- 
ceedingly little. 

Fabre is a solitary, stationary figure 
in the current history of French litera- 


ture. He is the gauche and somewhat 
suspicious country bumpkin in the 
urban congregation of the wits. He has 


not a word to say about “schools” and 
“tendencies;” he is not an adept in 
névrosité dartiste. It is odd to think of 
this rugged Cévenol as a contemporary 
of Daudet and Goncourt, Sardou and 
Bourget; he has nothing whatever in 
common with them. You must be in- 
terested in his affairs, for he pretends 
to no interest in yours. Like Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling’s “Native-Born,” Ferdi- 
nand Fabre seems to say, “Let a fellow 
sing of the little things he cares about;:’ 
and what these are we have seen. 
They are found among the winding 
paths that lead up through the oleander- 
marshes, through the vineyards, 
through the chestnuts, to the moor- 
lands and the windy peaks; they are 
walking beside the patient flocks of 
goats, when Sacripant is marching at 
their head; they are the poachers and 
the reapers, the begging friars and the 
sportsmen, all the quiet, rude popula- 
tion of those shrouded hamlets of the 
Hérault. Most of all they are those 
abbés and canons, those humble, 
tremulous parish priests and benevo- 
lently arrogant prelates, whom he un- 
derstands more intimately than any 
other author has done who has ever 
written. Persuade him to speak to you 
of these, and you will be enchanted; 
yet never forget that his themes are 
limited and his mode of delivery 
monotonous. 
EDMUND GOSSE. 
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BY PAUL BOURGET. 
IV. 
DURING THE BATTLE.— JULIEN DOR- 
SENNE’S STORY. 


Translated for The Living Age by William 
Marchant. 


Part I. 


I propose to narrate certain episodes 
of the war in the streets of Paris, dur- 
ing that terrible week in May, 1871, 
of which I chanced to be an eye-witness 
at the time when the brave little chas- 
seurs stormed the Panthéon quarter 
and took it from the insurgents. These 
incidents, which occurred twenty-five 
years ago, are as distinct in my memory 
as if they had happened yesterday. 
Why have I not written them out be- 
fore? Perhaps because of their very 
distinctness, which renders absolutely 
present to me, as in a hallucination, 
certain most frightful hours of my 
boyhood, which gave to me—a lad, 
scarcely more than a child—a too early 
revelation of the ferocity of life. Still, 
it is true that time has done its work 
upon these reminiscences. While it has 
not at all diminished the sensation of 
horror, that strong teacher of scepti- 
cism has shown me their ironical side, 
which, in itself, relieves the tragic ele- 
ment. When I hear men deplore the 
possibility of future revolutions and 
the danger which they will bring to the 
old, battered, but sheltering edifice of 
our civilization, I think of these epi- 
sodes, and, while finding cause for sad- 
ness in the prospect of other social 
wars, I still find cause for looking for- 
ward hopefully to the morrow of those 
wars, whatever may have been their 
violence. Certainly, under the civilized 
man is hidden a savage, only too quickly 
aroused—and what I shall relate shows 
this very clearly—but how quickly this 
savage again becomes the tamed crea- 
ture that he was before the crisis oc- 
curred! This is the lesson, or, as the 
phrase used to be, the moral, of my 
story. 

In the course of that terrible month 
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of May, which had, withal, its days so 
warm and luminous of springtime gen- 
tleness, I was finishing my course in 
philosophy in the Lycée Louis-le-Grand. 
I attended these lectures as a day-pupil, 
and lived near by in the annex of a 
famous preparatory school. This annex 
occupied a building at the corner of the 
Rue des Sept-Voies, in a dilapidated old 
building adjacent to the school, and 
known as Baldé. It had formerly been 
a private hotel of that name, and the 
house, converted as best it could be to 
the uses of school-life, was a most in- 
credible congeries of corridors and 
stairways, of large and small class- 
rooms, of bed-rooms and dormitories. 
It was a populous place most of the 
year. The doctor had rooms on the 
ground floor. Married teachers with 
their families lived above, and so did 
the head-waiters, the seamstresses, and 
among the pupils, the older lads in the 
departments of rhetoric and philosophy. 
At the time of which I speak—that is to 
say, towards the close of the second 
siege of 1871—these pupils were, for the 
moment, only four in number, and were 
under the rather careless supervision of 
a sub-master, forty years of age, and 
still a student in medicine, M. Vin- 
cent Finouy—a poor drudge of a fellow 
who kept on preparing for his examina- 
tions with as much patience as if the 
incessant roar of the big guns was not 
at every moment giving notice to us 
that we were in a besieged city. One 
adapts himself to everything, and when 
I think of this period, which should 
naturally have been full of terror, 
what I remember most distinctly is the 
patient Finouy, bent over an atlas of 
anatomy, and ourselves, leaning on our 
elbows over books on zesthetics or psy- 
chology—unless the worthy man had 
said to us: “Go out into the Luxem- 
bourg Garden, but try not to meet the 
vice-principal.” 

The vice-principal, M. Dupuy—known 
among the boys as “Pocket,” but who 
can tell why ?—cared little enough for 
us—he who had a son in the army of 
Versailles! We made our escape, there- 
fore, into the great garden of the Rue 
de Medicis, a verdant wilderness, full 
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of the perfume of lilacs. There was no 
longer any prohibition against walking 
on the grass. We lay there whole 
afternoons, cutting certain recitations— 
those of the sciences among others— 
with delight; and we were so young, so 
inexperienced, so little conscious of re- 
alities, that we congratulated ourselves 
on these improvised holidays, and said 
to each other: “If it only could last!” 

Of the three comrades whom I had 
with me during this strange period of 
the Commune, one was particularly dear 
to me. He is the only one of whom I 
shall speak. At present he is dean of a 
faculty of literature in a country town, 
and for reasons of discretion that will 
become evident as I go on, I shall not 
give his real name, but will call him 
Jean Renaud. He was a very poor boy, 
a charity scholar, who hoped to gain 
the first prize at the Concours and so be 
received into the Normal School. He 
had profited by the Amnesty to return 
to his desk in Baldé and, especially, to 
his seat in the refectory. He came 
from Lyons, and he was the most ex- 
traordinary type I have ever met of 
what school-boys call a “dig.” Mentally 
dull, and without readiness or aptitude 
of any kind, his prodigious application 
triumphed over the greatest obstacles. 
He was not quite seventeen, short, 
broad-shouldered, with the dull com- 
plexion of an ill-fed boy, and handsome 
black eyes, full of fire. I cannot give a 
better idea of his assiduity as a student 
than by saying that he took advantage 
of the general upset to improve himself 
in Latin versification, which was his 
weak point; and, having set himself the 
task of composing twenty lines a day, 
he never once failed of fulfilling his 
programme—except during five days, 
the first five of that week of blood. 

For us, that week began, oddly 
enough, with a lesson on the Categorical 
Imperative of Kant! Our professor of 
philosophy, M. Emile André, was a Re- 
publican of the generation of the 
Jacques and the Despois, more or less 
persecuted after the 2d of December. 
The crimes of the Communist insurrec- 
tion touched him to the quick in his 
beloved Utopian visions. He had said 
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to us, early in the month, with such ex- 
treme feeling that it did not occur to us 
to laugh at it:— 

“Gentlemen, in times like these we 
need to strengthen ourselves by eternal 
truths. So much disgrace, so many 
crimes, must not make us doubt that 
there is a good and evil, that there are 
duties and rights. Gentlemen, we will 
leave sesthetics and turn to ethics.” 

I doubt if this excellent man at all 
suspected how clear-sighted we were. 
He was so undemonstrative, and we 
were such mere boys. We divined, 
however, the tragedy that went on 
within him, his mute and poignant grief 
that facts should thus disprove his irra- 
tional ideas as to the goodness of that 
myriad-headed monster, the people. 
As for Renaud, he took his notes upon 
ethics with the same attentive indiffer- 
ence as upon the lunar volcanoes or the 
religions of Oceanica. At least so I 
judged from his tranquil demeanor. I 
was soon to perceive that there was in 
him something more than this—a latent 
patriotism, or rather, civism, that I had 
not at all suspected. 

The Monday morning lecture was 
about to end as usual, when the pro- 
fessor, on the point of leaving the rvom, 
stopped :— 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “it is probable 
we shall not work this week. The reg- 
ular troops have entered Paris. There 
will be fighting, and communication 
will be interrupted. Who will live or 
who wili die, we know not. Permit 
me to thank you for havingaided me, by 
your fidelity, to do my duty during 
these bitter days. I hope that we shall 
see each other once more. But bullets 
and shells strike at random. And, if 
we are not destined to meet again, re- 
member, gentlemen, that man’s whole 
dignity consists in this—never to com- 
promise with wrong. Gentlemen, good- 
bye!” 

I still see the old man crossing the 
court, after these words. We looked 
after him with an emotion which the 
boy next to me rendered in school-boy 
slang, expressive but commonplace: 

“TI tell you, Julien, he is, all the same, 
a very chic type, old André!” 
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“There is no doubt,” I said, a few 
minutes later to Renaud, “there’s no 
doubt at all that the old fellow will be 
shot by the insurgents in less than a 
minute if he talks like this, outside. 
And he means all he says, too. He 
would die like one of Plutarch’s philos- 
ophers. Meanwhile, shall we take a 
walk in the streets? We shall never 
see this thing a second time.” 

“I should like to go,” Renaud replied; 
and without further reflection out we 
went, through the Place de la Sorbonne, 
the boulevard, and the narrow streets 
adjacent. Everything in the picture 
which met our eyes had a twofold char- 
acter of the approaching conflict and of 
the incurable light-mindedness of the 
Parisian populace. There were no car- 
riages to be seen, of course, and no pub- 
lic conveyances, but there was a crowd 
of people idly walking about—both men 
and women, too—like ourselves, mere 
lookers-on. Here, a group of National 
Guards were going along, fully armed. 
There, a battery of guns was on its way 
to some unknown destination. Else- 
where, a row of girls of the lowest 
class were rambling on, arm in arm, 
singing at the top of their voices. Most 
of the cafés were open, and the little 
wine shops. Patrons were seated there 
at the tables, as usual. In larger shops, 
the shutters were partly closed, as if 
the owner was ready at any instant to 
retire completely into his fragile 
wooden shell. The morning was bright 
and fine, and all these people had an air 
of cheerful expectation, rather than of 
tragic terror. If I remember correctly 
—and I have no doubt that I do—one 
thing that we observed struck us 
forcibly—both Renaud and myself: the 
only faces that had a determined— 
really, a savage—look were those of the 
very old, or the very young, National 
Guards. We saw a dozen who were of 
our own age; and their evident nervous 
excitement announced a fixed deter- 
mination to conquer or die. And we 
two boys went along through the 
crowd, wearing our school-uniform caps 
with their gold braid, and carrying our 
portfolios of enamelled leather under 
our arms, stopping now and then, loiter- 
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ing, talking, with an unconsciousness of 
the situation which was to be changed 
before we came back. We went down 
from Louis-le-Grand to the quay by 
the Boulevard Saint-Michel, returning 
by the boulevard and the little streets 
parallel to the Rue Soufflot. When we 
were opposite the Place du Panthéon, a 
disastrous idea induced us to approach 
an enormous barricade which was in 
process of construction at the entrance 
to the place. It connected the buildings 
of the Ecole de Droit with those of the 
Mairie. The insurgents were working 
at it with feverish activity. Some of 
them, with picks, were digging out pav- 
ing-stones, while others added these 
stones to the heap, taking care to form 
angles, as in a real redoubt. The side- 
walk was still open on both sides, and 
to each new passer-by a soldier said the 
same sentence:— 

“Citizen, a paving-stone.”’ 

The passer-by, of whatever station in 
life, regularly looked at the man with 
hesitation, then, as regularly, stooped, 
picked up the stone and added it to the 
already formidable heap; and, no less 
regularly, the permanent laborers at this 
improvised bastion rallied the chance 
laborer upon his awkwardness, with 
that joking spirit which, even in a revo- 
lution, the French never lose, and there 
were remarks like this:— 

“Take care you don’t break it, old 
man, it is glass!” 

“Here, Auguste, look in your pocket; 
this gentleman wants a pair of gloves!” 

“He didn’t even lay it true, the good- 
for-nothing!” 

“Well done! 
one of us!” 

I can still hear these exclamations, 
and others like them. More distinct yet 
is the voice of a National Guard, who 
looked at us for a few minutes, then 
spoke roughly:— 

“Here, youngsters, have you put your 
stones there like the rest?” 

“We came up the Rue Goujas,” I re- 
piied: “we did not go past the barri- 
cade.” 

“And if we had gone past it, we should 
not have put on a stone,” Renaud said, 
and helooked theotherintheface. Isaw 


That’s laid well. He's 
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a savage smile come over the wrinkled 
countenance of the National Guard—ah! 
the hateful and starved mask of the 
man!—and throwing down his gun, he 
seized us, Renaud and myself, by the 
shoulders, appealing violently to the in- 
surgents, who crowded suddenly around 
us:— 

“Here, you!” he cried, “come and take 
these young citizens and set them at 
work directly! They don’t wish to 
handle paving-stones like honest boys! 
Set ’em at work, the little villains——” 

“We will not lay paving-stones,” 
Renaud said, struggling to get free; and 
I joined in: ““Let us alone! We will not 
lay the stones P 

“You will not?’ a young man said, 
who had a gun in his hand. He madea 
threatening gesture towards Renaud, 
who was nearest to him. The point of 
his sabre-bayonet grazed my school- 
mate’s portfolio. Renaud had started 
back with an instinctive movement, and 
turning to the National Guards, gath- 
ered around him, he cried to them:— 

“Assassins! assassins! you are assas- 
sins!” 

“Here! what is the matter?” a man 
said, making his way through the 
crowd. Rows of braid on his sleeves 
showed that he was in some authority. 
He also seemed to be popular with the 
men, for their threatening outcries 
ceased at his approach. He was a man 
of forty. His refined and anxious face 
grew still more anxious when the old- 
est of the National Guards, he who still 
held us by the shoulders, explained the 
matter to him. 

“Whence do you come, gentlemen?’ 
he said to us, in an imperative tone, but 
with affected politeness. And when we 
had explained to aim that we were on 
our way back to school, he shrugged his 
shoulders with an air of contempt:— 

“Release these gentlemen, Hardy,” he 
said; then, turning to us, he continued: 
“You will lay your two stones, or I 
shall have you arrested. It is the order, 
and you must obey. Do you think that 
I enjoy this, myself? I am a watch- 
maker, gentlemen; I have left my 
house, never to return, probably—just as 
it was your duty to leave your college. 
XVIII. 938 
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You must do as I am doing—serve the 
people. What is asked of you is a very 
small matter, and it is reasonable.” 

“It is not reasonable,” Renaud said, 
“for we don’t think as you do. I disap- 
prove of the Commune, and I will not 
place a stone.” 

The man in command turned towards 
me, and as I made a sign of agreeing 
with my friend— 

“As you please, gentlemen,” he said. 
“Hardy, you will guard these two citi- 
zens for me until they obey orders.” 

Hardy picked up his gun, made a sign 
to us to go on before him, and half- 
pushed us into a druggist’s shop at the 
right, at the top of the street near the 
mayor's office. The shop was open and 
abandoned. A girl wasthere,cladin the 
grotesque uniform of a canteen-woman, 
with a profusion of silver buttons glit- 
tering on her sleeves, and frogs of gold 
braid on her breast. Near her, on the 
counter, lay a heap of army-revolvers 
which she was loading. She was 
young, very pale, and very pretty. As 
she handled the cartridges with her 
slender fingers she hummed an air, at 
the moment in fashion, the famous 
morceau from Belle Héléne:— 


“Au mont Ida, trois déesses—” 


Our arrival interrupted neither the 
one nor the other of her occupations. 
She continued to sing in a low voice, 
and to fill the chambers of the re- 
volvers, while Hardy explained to her 
the cause of our arrest. The only sign 
of attention that she gave was the ges- 
ture of bantering gracefulness with 
which she accentuated the two lines: 


“Evohé, que ces déesses 
Ont de dréles de facons !” 


This gay strain hummed in this shop 
and at this moment—the occupation of 
this pretty girl—the barricade just out- 
side—we, poor schoolboys, in our school- 
uniforms, with our portfolios under our 
arms—our guard lighting his pipe, his 
gun leaning against the shop-front—all 
these details return to me as I write, 
and also the amazement of Renaud and 
myself ten minutes later, at the result 
of our imprudent escapade. 
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“Tiens!” cried the girl suddenly, and 
she stopped singing, “here’s something 
new.” 

And through the shop-window we saw 
a courier on horseback coming at a 
sharp trot towards the barricade, and 
soldiers running alongside. Hardy 
could not stand this, and followed, cry- 
ing, as he ran off:— 

“Take care of my little citizens, la 
blonde!’ 

“Get out of this, boys!’’ the girl said 
to us, the instant we were left alone 
with her, “and be quick about it!” 

We looked at her, and we understood 
that she was in earnest. What led her 
to do this? Whence this pity for us, so 
little in accord with the cause she 
served, and the work she was doing, at 
this moment? We did not think to ask 
ourselves. Five minutes later, we had 
slipped past the barricade, already six 
feet high, had reached the Rue Saint- 
Jacques, and then, once more, the 
Lycée Louis-le-Grand. To pass through 
the schoo] and go out by the back door 
which communicated with the Rue de 
Reims, to creep back into our old Baldé, 
as hunted hares return to their form, 
this was all done in five minutes more. 
Only when we were there, and were 
safe on the stairs leading to our school- 
room, we had to sit down on one of the 
steps, trembling in every limb. We had 
that subsequent terror which all nov- 
ices experience, the battle being over. 

“After all,” I said to Renaud, “it was 
absurd of us not to lay the stone; and 
if it hadn’t been for that girl——” 

“But, Dorsenne!” he replied, with a 
tone of surprised blame, “and our 
duty?” 

“Are you perfectly sure it was our 
duty? If they had shot us, that would 
have been one crime the more for them, 
and do you think it would have been 
very useful to France?” 

“I don’t know anything about that, 
but old André would have been pleased 
with us.” 

The discussion fpon which we then 
entered has lasted to this day; whenever 
we have met since, I have invariably 
found, in these few words that we then 
exchanged, still another proof that a 
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man is himself, all through life. 
I was already the incurable dilettante 
that I hope to remain to the end of my 
days, and Renaud was the Puritan with 
a trace of Prud’homme that he has con- 
tinued to be. But a Puritan at the age 
of seventeen is somewhat romantic 
still; and our discussion of principles 
quickly gave place to other talk less 
theoretical in its nature. Our mysteri- 
ous benefactress became its sole topic. 
Who could she be? We were still inno- 
cent boys—with an innocence, ill-con- 
cealed, in my case, by a cynicism of a 
bookish order, andin the caseof Renaud, 
by a very comicaffectation of misogyny. 
But there could be no doubt as to the 
character of this person. She was as- 
suredly a femme galante. But of what 
classinlife? From what motives had she 
thrown herself into the insurrection so 
far as to take the active part which her 
uniform and her occupation attested? 
Was it love that impelled her? Was it 
for the sake of some Communard officer 
that she incurred these perils, or was 
she one of those sincere revolutionists 
of whom Théroigne de Méricourt re- 
mains the legendary type? That she 
was capable of refined and generous 
feeling we had ourselves experienced. 
We repeated to each other: “At all 
events, she saved our lives.”” In actual 
truth, we both knew that this was not 
exactly the fact. We should not have 
let ourselves be shot, as I had said just 
before, because we would not do an act 
so simple as that of picking up a stone! 
At the last moment, we should have 
yielded. What she really saved us from 
was this last moment—the humiliation 
of abandoning the heroic attitude as- 
sumed by me, I may as well confess, in 
imitation of Renaud, and by him—his 
reference to our old professor had be- 
trayed this—through enthusiasm for an 
admired teacher! And we vied with 
each other in praising the beauty of the 
young girl. We admired her pallor, her 
blond hair, her blue eyes, her slender 
fingers, the charm of distinction in her 
whole aspect, even in that place and 
among those weapons. Never had I 
seen my comrade so enthusiastic in re- 
gard to a woman, and if I had not 
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already been sure of this, I should have 
suspected it from the persistency with 
which for the next few hours he kept 
on humming, in a falsetto voice:— 


“Au mont Ida, trois aéesses—” 


If that air, delicate yet coarse—a para- 
dox of musical grace in a cancan, a 
Mozart of the cabinet particulier—had 
appeared to me very strange in a drug- 
gist’s shop transformed into an arsenal, 
it was no less so on the lips of my com- 
rade. Neither gratitude towards our 
unknown preserver, nor the thrill of 
recent danger, nor the nearness of the 
approaching conflict, had prevented him 
from resuming his daily task. I beheld 
him, at the study-hour of seven o'clock, 
polishing indefinitely some verses on 
Robinson Crusoe. It was a_ subject 
given out the preceding season by our 
master, the lamented Gustave Merlet, 
and the piece, of ninety hexameters, 
began with this line, which I perceived 
earefully copied at the head of his 
page:— 


“Quis miser 
arena?’ 


in sola solus spatiatur 

What a mystery is memory, that great 
interior fresco, of which portions so 
quickly become effaced, while others re- 
main so fresh, so living, so intact! 
Why have the syllables combined by 
my patient friend in a line of so poor 
Latinity forever clung in my memory? 
Quis miser—and as I write the words, 
I live over again, minute by minute, the 
strange hours during which our quarter 
of the city was taken by assault. 
These hours were so alike, in a monot- 
ony of the horrible, that I cannot at this 
distance distribute them into days. 
Was it Monday, or Tuesday or Wednes- 
day, when, as the magazine of the Lux- 
embourg blew up, a whirlwind swept 
through our street and broke the glass 
in all the windows? At what moment 
did we rush, Renaud and I, to the high- 
est floor of the Baldé, to see flames 
writhing against the sky in a cloud of 
smoke, where the Louvre was burning? 
At what other moment was it that we 
felt tighten around us the great circle 
of rifie-firing which now enclosed us on 
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every side? This was a formidable and 
indescribable noise which was like the 
growling of thunder and like the clatter- 
ing of a mill. Bugle-calls innumerable 
rung out. They marked, in the dis- 
tance, the moving line of the fighting. 
Their furious panting told the heat of 
the action; and, from time to time, dis- 
tinct, strident, most sinister among all 
these sinister sounds, the whistling of a 
shell tore the air. At what moment did 
the first of these shells describe its 
curve above our college? At what mo- 
ment did the Communists establish in 
this college a field-hospital, whose as- 
sistants, under the direction of a regi- 
mental surgeon in full unifom, were 
three riflemen, three nurses and ten 
deaf-mutes? And was it on the 
Wednesday or the Thursday, that, lean- 
ing out of the unglazed windows of our 
third story, we again beheld the 
woman who had sent us out of the 
pharmacy ?—but this time she was busy 
with a more terrible work than that in 
which we had seen her employed. 

The fighting had now come much 
nearer to us. The director of the col- 
lege had given orders that no one 
should go outside the Baidé except to 
come by a covered way into the court 
of the great school, where he remained, 
with the masters and pupils that were 
left to him, about thirty in all, besides 
those in the annex. Our two comrades 
were there also, but M. Finouy, Renaud 
and myself remained in our schoolroom. 
The others both continued to work, as 
faras they were able. But I had dropped 
all my books, and was entirely ab- 
sorbed in looking down into the street, 
which was, at this moment, empty. 

Our house, as I have already said, 
was at the corner of the Rue de Reims 
and the Rue des Sept-Voies, which lat- 
ter just here widens, following the 
Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve as far as 
the Panthéon. This church and its 
square, in the background; in the fore- 
ground, this street with its sidewalk: 
then the Rue de Reims, striking off 
abruptly, and ending with a bend at its 
other extremity at a narrow lane—such 
was the topography of that part of 
Paris. And it renders intelligible the 
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scene, which I seem to witness at this 
moment. It was perhaps one o’clock in 
the afternoon. Although I do not re- 


- member the day of the week, I remem- 


ber plainly that we had just come up 
from the noon meai. The Rue des Sept- 
Voies was empty, every house was 
shut, and the solitude seemed weighted 
with some tragic expectation. Sud- 
denly I uttered a cry, which made the 
sub-master and my companion rush to 
the windows. A man came around the 
corner of the Bibliothéque Sainte-Gen- 
eviéve. He came running down the 
sidewalk towards us. It was a priest, 
in cassock, but hatless. At this short 
distance, we distinguished the paleness 
of his face, haggard with terror. He had 
not come twenty-five steps when an- 
other person, evidently fiercely in pur- 
suit of him, came round the same cor- 
ner. We recognized—Renaud, and I— 
with a violent shock which made us 
motionless there at the window—the 
same young woman whom we had 
seen loading revolvers in the phar- 
macy—the same who had so spontane- 
ously set us free. She now again held 
a pistol, but with the manifest inten- 
tion of using it. She had no sooner per- 
ceived the black cassock of the fugitive 
than she fired, twice; each time, how- 
ever, the bullet went wide of its mark. 
A third time she pressed the trigger, 
but there was no discharge. The re- 
volver was empty. The priest still ran. 
The woman threw away the weapon 
and ran also. She caught her foot on 
the sidewalk and fell. As she got up, 
seeing that she could not reach the 
fugitive, she turned back towards the 
square, crying out loudly, call after 
call, doubtless to hasten the coming of 
some other pursuer. A National Guard 
appeared, who stopped to bring his 
weapon to his shoulder. The ball 
grazed the wall at the corner of the Rue 
de Reims, just as the priest was shel- 
tered behind it. He was now just oppo- 
site the door of Baldé. We knew that 
this door had been bolted, then secured 
with its bar, by the director’s order, 
since the early morning. We were now 
astounded to see this door open, and the 
fugitive rush in. Some one stood out- 


side on the sidewalk, in whom we at 
once recognized M. Finouy. While we 
had been looking on like children at 
this spectacle, as if it were indeed only 
a spectacle to be looked at, this insig- 
nificant sub-master had run straight 
into danger with the impulse of a gen- 
erous-hearted man who seeks to save 
another. His conduct was such a re- 
proach to ours that instinctively we ran 
down the stairs, four steps at a time, to 
come to his aid. We reached the 
ground floor in time to be present at the 
interview between the sub-master and 
the National Guard, whose shot had just 
missed the black cassock. 

“My curé is here,” said the insurgent. 
“No nonsense! I must have him.” 

“He is not here,” responded Finouy, 
“It is I who have just opened the 
door.” 

“He is not here?’ said the other. 
“Very well! We shall see.” With a 
blow from the butt end of his weapon 
he knocked the sub-master out of his 
Way, and with the back of his hand 
did the same for us, then rushed into the 
narrow court where, alas! the poor 
priest had gone. Finouy cried to us:— 

“The door, close the door!” 

Then, while we bolted and barred it, 
he rushed in pursuit of the soldier. 
The whole thing had passed so rapidly 
that the fugitive had not even at- 
tempted to conceal himself. He haa not 
had the time. He had made the circuit 
of the small enclosure, running, and 
finding a class-room open, he had en- 
tered. There he had fallen on his knees 
and was praying. In this attitude the 
soldier of the commune and the sub- 
master discovered him. 

“H6é! abbé!” cried the soldier, just as 
Wwe came up, “you’ve run enough. The 
comrades are waiting for you. Come 
back with me, or I shall blow your 
brains out,” and he made a gesture of 
bringing his weapon to his shoulder. 

“That is not true,” said Finouy, with 
calmness as notable as his anger often 
was when he censured our boyish of- 
fences. “You will not kill Monsieur 
l’Abbé!” and he pushed aside the gun 
with his hand. “In the first place, we 
shall not let him be killed without de- 
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fending him, and also avenging him.” 
He, himself, drew a revolver from his 
pocket, which I knew was his, having 
often seen it on his desk. “And, sup- 
pose you kill him, will you tell me how 
that will help you at all?” 

The soldier attempted to get the use 
of his weapon, but Finouy had made a 
sign to us. We three could prevent his 
using it—and the sub-master continued, 
with a presence of mind which, even in 
these tragic circumstances, astonished 
us:— 

“The door is fastened behind you. 
There are forty men in this building. 
They will be here in a moment if we 
call. Suppose that I miss my aim, and 
that you kill us, all four. Then you will 
have to get out, and you will not be able 
to doit. Andif you did, don’t you know 
that you are lost? The troops from 
Versailles will be here to-night, or in 
the morning. Not one of you will es- 
cape. Listen. I am the director of 
this college,” and as he spoke, he took 
an air of cold authority to bear out his 
fiction, which completed the effect his 
words had already produced; “and I 
pledge you my word of honor, if you 
will give up your prisoner to me, your 
life shall be preserved.” 

During this conversation the priest 
had risen to his feet. He came up to 
us. I shall never forget the greyness 
of his face, which bore the imprint of 
a death-struggle of hours. We knew 
afterwards that, seized by the insur- 
gents at six in the morning, he had been 
dragged from barricade to barricade, 
and exposed at each retreat to the fire 
of the besiegers, in order to slacken 
their firing. On the Place du Panthéon, 
a sudden terror had overcome the mar- 
tyr, one of these purely physical terrors 
which make men run, no matter 
whither. He had made his escape, fol- 
lowed by the woman whom we had seen 
fire at him and then slip upon the pave- 
ment, and then, by the National Guard 
from whom cur sub-master was now 
endeavoring to snatch his victim. But 
the priest had prayed. The spirit had 
gained the mastery over the flesh. He 
saw us, Renaud and myself, two youths, 
scarcely more than children, about to 
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aid our master in a dangerous struggle 


—dangerous not merely toourselves. He 
knew that these desperate men, whose 
prisoner he had been, were capable of 
anything in these last hours—to savages 
who had burned the Louvre, what could 
it matter to burn a college? 

“Sir,” he said, addressing our self- 
styled director, “the good God has al- 
ready protected me, he will protect me 
still. I am not willing that you should 
risk for me your own life, the lives of 
these boys, and of your other pupils. I 
am ready to return to the barri- 
cade.” 

The insurgent had listened, first, to 
M. Finouy, and then to the priest, his 
face still wild with the fever of battle. 
However, something like hesitation be- 
gan 1.0 show in it. This man, of thirty, 
perhaps, fair, stout and fresh-colored, 
had not in his face the uncompromising 
hatred whose expression we had seen 
in the eyes of Hardy. He was doubt- 
less the humble employee or simple 
Parisian workman, without initiative or 
resistance, enrolled in the National 
Guard during the siege, continuing to 
serve under the Commune, naturally, 
for his thirty cents a day, and, natur- 
ally, coming, in this dreadful warfare 
in city streets, to this criminal attack 
upon a fugutive prisoner. There was a 
minute, without doubt, during this 
scene, whose rapidity and simplicity I 
can but imperfectly render—a minute? 
no, a second—when a gesture of any one 
of us, an intonation of voice, a look, 
would have sufficed to throw him back 
into the same savage delirium. There 
was another second, when the resolute 
calmness of the sub-master, our youth, 
the resigned heroism of the priest, his 
own isolated position, and also a sud- 
denly evolved hope of safety, re-awak- 
ened in him the well-meaning fellow of 
everyday life. He made no answer to 
the abbé, but addressing M. Finouy, he 
said:— 

“It is all very well for you to talk, 
M. le Directeur; but what about my 
comrades?” 

“Your comrades?” the 


said sub- 


master. “Do you suppose there is one of 
them who would hesitate about getting 
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out of this with a whole skin if he had 
the chance?” 

“But when I don’t return with my 
man?” 

**They will suppose that M. Abbé has 
made his escape, or has been killed, and 
that you have been either captured or 
wounded.” 

“And if they come here to look?” 

“They will not come here. You see 
they have not come yet. They will have 
thought that M. l’Abbé and you went 
down another street. Come,” added 
the tempter, “after all, you are not a 
bad fellow. Somewhere you have a 
mother whom you would like to see 
again—a wife, perhaps--some one you 
eare about. Say now that you will give 
me this gentleman’s life, and come with 
me to a place where I will hide you 


safely. You must say yes or no at 
once; there is not a moment to be 
lost.” 


“Well, then—yes!” answered the in- 
surgent, after an instant’s silence. 

“Then follow me,” said M. Finouy, 
“and you also, M. l’Abbé. I shall con- 
ceal you both.” 

The two men looked at each other, 
and the soldier made a sign to the priest 
to precede him. The sense of social re- 
spect had already reasserted its power 
in his mind! The sub-master con- 
ducted them into a room in the base- 
ment which served as a fencing-school, 
and sent us to notify the director, giv- 
ing us the door-key of the gallery by 
which Baldé communicated with the 
preparatory school. When we returned 
with the head-master, Finouy was 
alone. He had been on guard against 
our possible indiscretion, and had ful- 
filled his promise during our absence. 
And we never knew in what room or 
cellar he had prudently shut up—to- 
gether—the fugitive priest and his pur- 
suer. We understood only, from a few 
words spoken by the director, that the 
promise given should be kept; and im- 
mediately thereafter an astounding suc- 
cession of new incidents prevented us 
from setting on foot any investigation 
in regard to the matter. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.] 
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From Leisure Hour. 
CHESS-PLAYING TO-DAY. 

Chess is generally regarded by the 
uninitiated as being the dullest and 
most selfish of games, an opinion which 
is by no means carefully withheld from 
the players themselves. Truly, as an 
amusement or a mirth-provoking pas- 
time it does leave something to be de- 
sired, and even such a remark as, “Just 
look at them, they have been sitting 
there for hours without speaking!” is 
often perfectly justified. It is hard to 
say why a quiet and unobtrusive de- 
meanor should evoke sarcastic com- 
ment, but most chess-players become 
well accustomed to it, and after all the 
game survives. And not only does it 
survive, it gains in popularity year by 
year,- and the extent to which it is 
played to-day as compared with ten 
years ago is most remarkable. Wherein 
does its fascination lie? 

For one thing, chess has the reputa- 
tion of being an intellectual game, and 
who does not like to be the follower of 
that which is intellectual? It is, more- 
over, one of the few games in which 
the players find themselves on a per- 
fectly equal footing at the start. The 
element of chance does not enter in; the 
one who plays best wins. Further, 
though much has been said to the con- 
trary, the game played in moderation is 
a real recreation. Mr. Potter, writing 
in the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” puts 
this very well. He says it “recreates 
not so much by way of amusement, 
properly so termed, as by taking posses- 
sion of the mental faculties and divert- 
ing them from their accustomed 
grooves.” Anyone who knows what it 
is to have a mind worried by business 
or harassed by care of any description 
can understand the value of a pastime 
which can do that. 

But all these are the more subtle at- 
tractions to the game. The -one su- 
preme attraction is the inexhaustible 
beauty of the game itself. The writer 
has often been asked: “Don’t you find 
that you continually repeat games you 
have played before?’ Well, it has been 
computed that there are 318,979,564,000 
possible ways of playing the first four 
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moves on each side, and, play as often as 
you will, it is not likely that there will 
be much sameness about your games. 
A calculation as to the number of ways 
of playing the first ten moves on each 
side—less than one-third of an ordinary 
game—yields a modest total of thirty 
figures, which would convey nothing 
but bewilderment to the average mind. 
But put in another way we can dimly 
perceive their significance. “Consider- 
ing the population of the world to be 
1,483,000,000” (twenty years ago), “more 
than 217,000,000,000 of years would be 
needed to go through them all, even if 
every man, woman and child on the 
face of the globe played without cessa- 
tion at the rate of one set of ten moves 
per minute.”? Further comment on the 
inexhaustibility of the game is perhaps 
superfluous. 

On the beauty of chess it is difficult to 
speak with sufficient reverence. It has 
had at least a thousand years in which 
to develop, and no player regards it 
otherwise than as perfect. The keen 
delight with which a hot attack is re- 
pelled is only exceeded by that which 
follows the discovery of a weak point 
in your opponent’s defence, and by the 
joy of concentrating an attack upon 
that weak point and of pushing it toa 
triumphant issue. Only those who 
know can understand! 

No wonder that a game with such a 
character should be ardently practised 
all the year round in one way or an- 
other by players of every degree. For 
those who are fortunate enough to find 
an opponent in the home circle, what 
better pastime can there be? For those 
who can seldom find an adversary, 
there is the delight of problem solving, 
or the even more useful study of some 
published game. Others again can fight 
a distant opponent by correspondence; 
while for those who wish to do battle 
more promiscuously, there are chess 
clubs and resorts innumerable. 

To such an extent has chess devel- 
oped in popularity during the last ten 
years that the number of recognized 
chess clubs in London is about three 

1 Mr. Edwyn Anthony in the “‘Chess-Players’ 
Chronicle,” 1878. 
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times what it was in 1887, and cannot 
now be far short of 120. This is with- 
out reckoning the numerous chess clubs 
which form adjuncts to various institu- 
tions, such as political clubs, working 
men’s clubs, church institutes and the 
like. And London does not stand alone 
in this respect. In the provinces a sim- 
ilar increase has taken place, the num- 
ber of clubs having risen from 180 in 
1887 to at least 420 in 1897. An equally 
significant fact is that the average 
membership has also rapidly grown, 
showing that the new clubs have been 
called into existence by the popular 
demand. 

In the early eighties there was very 
little inter-club organization either in 
London or the provinces. In the me- 
tropolis a few club matches were 
played, but the only one of much im- 
portance was the annual encounter be- 
tween the St. George’s and the City of 
London Clubs. Then the offer of a cup, 
called the Baldwin-Hoffer trophy, after 
its donors, induced six or seven of the 
stronger suburban clubs to enter into 
rivalry one with another. This was fol- 
lowed by the institution of the Surrey 
trophy, to be competed for by Surrey 
clubs only. These competitions infused 
new life into the clubs, and developed a 
desire for regular inter-club competition 
within the metropolitan area. This 
was duly arranged in 1888, the clubs 
being divided into two classes, senior 
and junior. Five years later a still fur- 
ther step was taken by the formation of 
the London Chess League, and the or- 
ganization of a yearly contest to be 
played in three divisions, A, B, C. The 
clubs in the A division have to furnish 
teams of twenty players, in the B divis- 
ion twelve, and in the C division eight. 
This competition has proved to be a 
great success, and in the present sea- 
son, 1897-8, no fewer than thirty-three 
clubs are taking part. Naturally the 
interest centres round the struggle for 
supremacy in the A division, where the 
chess played is of a very high order, 
many of the games on the top boards 
being worthy of the foremost masters. 

One very satisfactory outcome of all 
this match-playing has been a very 
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much wider application of the “time 
limit,” which had only been enforced 
in great masters’ tournaments and in 
isolated games of any special impor- 
tance. In the ordinary way a player 
might take ten minutes—and as many 
more as he pleased—over every move; 
in many games he can and does still. 
This is all very well if you have a 
whole evening and a night before you, 
but otherwise one of two things will 
probably happen: either the game will 
result in a draw for want of time to de- 
velop it, or the faster player will throw 
it away in sheer disgust. After ana- 
lyzing a position for any length of time, 
a player ought to be able to proceed for 
the next few moves with -tolerable 
rapidity, and in order to prevent him 
from examining every possible varia- 
tion after every move, the “time limit’ 
is introduced. The standard varies ac- 
cording to the quality of the chess ex- 
pected. In the great masters’ tourna- 
ments twenty moves in the first hour 
and fifteen moves an hour afterwards 
is the general limit. In the league 
matches twenty-four moves an hour is 
the rule, and in some contests even 
thirty is not considered to be too fast. 

A “time limit” of twenty-four moves 
an hour means that each player has one 
hour at his disposal wherein to complete 
his first twenty-four moves, an hour 
and a quarter for his first thirty moves, 
an hour and a half for thirty-six moves, 
and so on. If he has made more than 
the required number in the hour, the 
time he has gained is added on to the 
time allotted for the next series of 
moves. For instance, supposing a 
player has made thirty-six moves in the 
first hour and he has a difficult position 
to analyze, he can if he likes examine it 
for half an hour, and yet will not have 
exceeded his limit of thirty-six moves in 
an hour and a half. On the other hand, 
should a player exceed his “time limit” 
—that is, should he have failed to com- 
plete twenty-four moves in the first 
hour, or six additional moves for every 
quarter of an hour afterwards—he for- 
feits the game. 

Hour-glasses or “sand-glasses” were 
formerly used for the purpose of meas- 
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uring time at chess matches, but now 
specially constructed clocks are in gen- 
eral use for this purpose. These clocks 
consist of two clocks mounted on a com- 
mon base, which moves on a pivot, the 
two clocks therefore being on the arms 
of a sort of see-saw. The beam or base 
is so constructed that when one clock is 
elevated it stands perfectly perpendic- 
ular, whilst the depressed clock lies over 
at an angle. But as the mechanism of 
each clock is so constructed that it only 
moves when the clock is perfectly per- 
pendicular, it follows that when the up- 
right clock is going the depressed clock 
is at rest. 

Another and more modern variety has 
the two clocks fixed on the same level, 
but with a small brass arm reaching 
from the top of one to the top of the 
other. This arm acts on a pivot, and can 
be brought down into actual contact 
with one clock at a time by a touch of 
the finger. When it is thus in contact, 
by an ingenious device the clock is 
stopped, and the desired result is at- 
tained. The working of the clocks dur- 
ing a match is simplicity itself. At the 
commencement of the match the hands 
of each clock point to twelve, then at the 
call of “time to commence play,” the 
clock of the first player is started. 
Then as soon as he makes his first move 
he stops his own clock, either by de- 
pressing it or by touching the arm 
referred to, the same motion starting his 
opponent’s clock; so it goes on during 
the entire course of the game, each 
move being marked by the stopping of 
one clock and the starting of the other. 

To fight for one’s club in matches is 
one of the most pleasing of a chess-play- 
er’s duties. True, there are a few 
strong players who invariably decline to 
take part in these contests, and who 
reserve their skill for the club tourna- 
ments. In the one case you play for the 
honor of your club, in the other for your 
own reputation. The club secretary 
always thinks more kindly of the man 
who will do both. It is no uncommon 
thing for a London chess-player to be a 
member of one or two local clubs, and 
also of one of the more important cen- 
tral organizations. In the league and 
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Surrey trophy matches a man must de- 
cide at the beginning of the season for 
which of his clubs he will fight, and he 
must stick to his choice. Not a little 
friction is sometimes caused by a val- 
ued member of a local club turning up 
to do battle against it. But the griev- 
ance is only imaginary, for a man is 
clearly at liberty to join as many 
clubs as he likes, and to please himself 
as to which he will play for. 

Of great central clubs there are three: 
the St. George’s, in St. James Street, 
S.W.; the City of London, 19 Nicholas 
Lane, E.C.; and the British, of White- 
hall Court, S.W. The St. George’s is 
the oldest existing chess club of the 
metropolis, having been founded so far 
back as 1845. It is the club of the “‘lei- 
sured and lettered” class, and from time 
to time has attracted to it many of the 
stronger university players. At one 
time it took the lead in London chess 
matters, but of late it has not been so 
much in evidence, and its members now 
mainly content themselves with quiet 
afternoon chess, though they occasion- 
ally still try conclusions with other met- 
ropolitan clubs. 

The City of London Chess Club comes 
next in point of age. It was formed in 
1852, and at this moment stands at the 
very head of English chess as a great 
fighting organization. It is aptly 
named, for it is and has always been a 
city club for city men, busy men all— 
stock-brokers, merchants, lawyers, ac- 
countants, managers and others, all rep- 
resentatives of the busy hive wherein 
they toil. In every way the “City” is a 
great chess institution, great alike in its 
membership, its aggregate playing 
strength and its enthusiasm for the 
game. Its membership totals up to 
something like four hundred and fifty, 
and it is ready to play a match, one hun- 
dred a side, with any chess club or 
organization in the world, The quality 
of the play in its championship tourna- 
ment, and in the first-class sections of 
its great winter tournament, is of the 
highest; and what the “old City” 
can do when put upon its mettle was 
fully shown some little time ago when 
a team of master players (including 


Lasker) could do no more than effect a 
draw against a team of “City” players. 

We next come to the British Chess 
Club, which was founded in 1885. The 
British is much less a fighting club than 
a great gathering-place for the wealthy 
middle-class chess-player, who loves his 
dinner as well as his game. 

Of other foremost clubs we may men- 
tion the Athenzeum, the Ludgate Circus, 
the Metropolitan and the North London, 
all strong and vigorous organizations, 
and each boasting the possession of 
players of great skill. 

Amongst other London chess clubs, 
one which should not be overlooked is 
the Ladies’ Chess Club in Tottenham 
Court Road. It was founded early in 
1895, and is now in a most flourishing 
condition. It has a long roll of mem- 
bers, and puts a team into the C divis- 
ion of the League competition. It also 
sends lady players to do battle against 
the strongest clubs, and, indeed, it is not 
afraid even to meet the “old City” itself 
in battle-array, though certain restric- 
tions have to be laid down as to the 
strength of the opposing team. Not 
content with having a chess club all to 
themselves, the ladies conceived the 
idea of holding an international tourna- 
ment confined to their own sex. The 
idea “caught on,” as the Americans 
Say, and the result was the holding of 
the Jubilee International Chess Tourna- 
ment for Ladies in London, from June 
23 to July 5, 1897. No fewer than 
twenty ladies took part in the play, rep- 
resenting various nationalities, the first 
prize being won by Miss Rudge, the sec- 
ond by Mrs. Fagan and the third by 
Miss Thorold. 

To turn to another development of the 
chess club, it will be news, no doubt, to 
many, that in London there are some 
fairly strong chess clubs entirely com- 
posed of youths under twenty-one years 
of age. For the most part they are real 
working London boys, belonging to the 
Federation of Boys’ Clubs, most of 
which have a chess club attached. The 
strongest of these is the Willis Street 
(Poplar) Club, its members consisting 
entirely of East London working lads. 
This club was started in 1887 by Mr. 
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H. Rodney, who had the assistance of 
the brother of Mr. W. M. Gattie, the 
well-known chess expert of the St. 
George’s Chess Club. This gentleman 
took great pleasure in teaching the boys 
chess, and soon many of them began to 
show no little skill at the game. As a 
result, Willis Street Club won the cup 
of the Federation of London Boys’ 
Clubs in 1893-4-5; it stood out in 1896, 
but won it again in 1897. It also wonin 
the individual competition in 1893-4-5— 
6; and very proud are the boys of their 
chess trophies—several handsome silver 
cups arranged at one end of their chess 
room. So strong did the lads seem that 
Mr. Rodney entered them in 1893 for 
the C division of the League competi- 
tion, and a team of the boys have con- 
tinued to play regularly in that division 
since that date, scoring about fifty per 
cent. of wins. A very interesting match 
was played early in the present season, 
the competitors on one side being mem- 
bers of the Public Record Office Chess 
Club, chiefly University graduates, and 
on the other, genuine London working 
boys from sixteen to nineteen years of 
age belonging to the Willis Street Club. 
To their huge delight, and the great sat- 
isfaction of their instructors, the lads 
won handsomely. 

There is always a good deal of excite- 
ment over a chess match, though it is 
kept so well under control that the 
careless spectator would see no evi- 
dence of it. But the more experienced 
knows what to look for. Prospects of 
victory will be indicated by expressions 
of seraphic content, while rumpled hair 
and dejected looks foretell the immi- 
nence of disaster. Perhaps a brief de- 
scription of one of these unemotional 
contests will be of interest to those 
whose knowledge of the game is con- 
fined to drawing-room play. As the 
City of London is the great fighting 
club, let us deal with one of its chief 
matches, as for instance its annual fight 
against North London, thirty players a 
side. 

It is a fine sight to see the room set 
out for play. There are the rows of 
tables, and at regular intervals the big 
boards with men not only large but 


loaded with lead to prevent them tum- 
bling over at every impetuous move- 
ment. At the side of each board is the 
clock for checking the time, and two 
sheets of foolscap paper ruled for re- 
cording the game, the names of the 
players, the particular match, the date 
and the place of meeting. On each 
board reposes a piece of cardboard bear- 
ing the number of the board. The two 
secretaries have already paired their 
men. This is done by each secretary 
arranging his men in order of strength, 
as far as he can judge; the two lists are 
then exchanged, and No. 1 on the one 
side plays No. 1 on the other, and so on 
to the end. 

Before the match begins, the one per- 
son of any real importance (with all due 
deference to individual claims) is the 
home secretary, which in chess lan- 
guage merely means the secretary of the 
club where the match is played. For 
the “City” Mr. J. Walter Russell fills 
this honorary position, and upon him 
falls the somewhat difficult task of do- 
ing about twenty things at once. He 
has to introduce players to their oppo- 
nents, give all kinds of directions, an- 
swer any number of questions, and see 
that press representatives have all the 
attention which is due to their import- 
ant office. And yet all these things are 
done well and with perfect good humor, 
for Mr. Russell takes the greatest pos- 
sible pride in his work, and the more 
he can do the better pleased he seems 
to be. 

Other preliminaries being settled, 
then comes the drawing for the move. 
The side which wins has the first move 
on board No. 1, and on all the odd-num- 
bered boards. There is, of course, a 
slight advantage in having the first 
move, but as fifteen players on each 
side have this privilege in any case, it 
does not much matter who wins the 
toss. This is just another illustration of 
the absolute fairness of the game. 

As soon as opponents are face to face, 
the play begins, and the awesome 
silence is broken by the move of pawn 
or piece—often made with unnecessary 
noise—and by the peculiar clicking 
which accompanies the stopping and 
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starting of the clocks. At first these 
noises are almost incessant, for, as a 
rule, the opening moves are played very 
rapidly for the sake of gaining time for 
the more difficult parts of the game. 
But play soon slows down, and brows 
become wrinkled as complications pre- 
sent themselves and combinations 
more or less deep are formed. Here 
and there is heard the aggressive word 
“check,” sometimes almost whispered, 
but quite as often uttered in the most 
strident tones. 

Then comes “first blood” in the shape 
of a won game—not always, as courtesy 
would suggest, for the visitors—and a 
steward rushes off to record it on the 
big scoring sheet. As the score on 
either side mounts up, interest centres 
on the unfinished games, and the re- 
leased players crowd round to try and 
forecast the result. 

Finally time is called, and all unfin- 
ished games are submitted to an impar- 
tial adjudicator whose verdict is final. 
When Mr. Blackburne is in London, he 
generally undertakes this office for the 
“City” matches, and rarely does he give 
a decision which can be called in ques- 
tion. 

Provincial chess, prior to 1887, was in 
a very unorganized condition. Isolated 
clubs flourished all over the country, 
but they were not much in touch one 
with another. Now all that is changed. 
Between 1888 and 1890, county associa- 
tions were formed in rapid succession, 
and the process has gone on until there 
is no considerable county which does 
not possess its own association. An- 
other step was taken in 1893—which 
seems to have been a very active year 
in chess matters—when the whole of 
the south of England became federated 
under the name of the Southern Coun- 
ties Chess Union. The chess clubs of 
the north of England are also closely 
linked together, though they are not yet 
united in actual federation. 

As a natural result of this county or- 
ganization, the number of inter-county 
chess matches has greatly increased; 
and though they have not yet acquired 
the popularity of county cricket 
matches, they are followed with a great 
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amount of interest. Apart from the 
regular twenty-a-side county matches, 
Surrey and Kent often settle the ques- 
tion of supremacy with a hundred men 
on each side. On these occasions the 
smoke—for nearly all chess-players 
smoke—is apt to become inconveniently 
thick. 

Chess having advanced to a point 
when inter-county matches became im- 
perative, there seemed to be no good 
reason why its progress should be ar- 
rested. Accordingly, in that fateful 
year 1893, we find the north of England 
meeting the south of England in a 
monster match of one hundred and 


six a side at Birmingham. How 
the south, with sixty-seven of her 
players hailing from London and 


the home counties, won the match by 
one gaine is now a matter of history. 
The following year a return match was 
held in London, the south, with the ad- 
vantage of playing at home, winning by 
a much more substantial majority—64\ 
to 4314; and now the match is looked 
upon as an annual fixture. 

If it be wondered how anyone can 
win half a game at chess, it must be 
understood that a drawn game counts 
half a point to each player. Probably 
more drawn games are recorded in 
chess than in any other pastime, except- 
ing draughts, where—given two expert 
players—the difficulty seems to be to 
produce any other result. 

Notwithstanding the great chess 
awakening throughout the country, it 
has to be confessed that British chess is 
at present without a national associa- 
tion. It may be argued that so is 
cricket, but the cases are hardly paral- 
lel. Cricket is a peculiarly English in- 
stitution, and we need no national asso- 
ciation to help us to assert our su- 
premacy. But in chess a very different 
state of things exists. Americans, 
Germans, Frenchmen, Austrians, Hun- 
garians and Russians can all play, and 
play supremely well. Hence a national 
organization is distinctly called for, to 
keep in touch with the chess life of 
other countries and to promote interna- 
tional contests. 

Nowadays it is not necessary to bring 
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the players face to face, and matches 
can be played between teams who may 
be hundreds of miles apart. Indeed, a 
cable match between the United King- 
dom and the United States is now one of 
our annual fixtures, Sir George Newnes 
having given a valuable silver cup to be 
competed for year by year. The last 
of these matches was played on Febru- 
ary 12 and 13, 1897, the English repre- 
sentatives being Messrs. Blackburne, 
Locock, Atkins, Lawrence, Mills, Bell- 
ingham, Blake, Jackson, Cole and 
Jacobs. The United States team in- 
cluded the young champion Pillsbury, 
Showalter, Delmar and seven others 
whose reputation is better known on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

The play lasted for two days: every- 
thing proceeded without a hitch, and in 
the end the British team won by 5% to 
4%, This result was eminently satisfac- 
tory, for the team was almost entirely 
composed of amateurs, and the selec- 
tion had been subjected to much sharp 
criticism. 

The process of conducting such a 
match is a very simple one. A wire 
connected with the cable is brought 
direct into the room where the players 
are seated. Each player declares his 
move as he makes it on his board, and 
this move is forthwith “flashed across 
the sea’? and is made known to the op- 
posing player, on whose board a corre- 
sponding move is made. This process 
goes on until all the games are finished 
and the match completed. Of course 
the moves are not sent at length, but a 
most ingenious code is used, by which 
in fact several moves can be communi- 
cated simultaneously. So rapid is the 
transmission of the moves that, on one 
occasion during the late match, not 
more than fifty-five seconds were neces- 
sary for cabling a move and its reply. 

A similar match was played on May 
31 and June 1, 1897, between five mem- 
bers of the British House of Commons 
playing in London, and a similar num- 
ber of members of the U. 8S. A. House of 
Assembly playing in Washington, the 
result being a draw of 24% each. In this 
match a record of time in cable matches 
was established, twenty moves being 
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cabled in twenty-one and a half min- 
utes, one move going to and from 
Washington in forty seconds. 

Matches are also occasionally played 
by telephone, and as lately as Decem- 
ber 18 the City of London Club meas- 
ured its strength in this way with that 
of the Yorkshire Association. One end 
of the telephone line was carried into 
their club in Nicholas Lane, the other 
end being at the Yorkshire headquarters 


in Leeds. Tossing for the move caused 
much amusement. “You call,” said 
London. “Heads!” came the reply 
from Leeds. But it was tails. “Are 
you quite sure?” said Leeds. “Yes; 
your umpire was looking,” was the re- 
ply. 


As the evening came on a band began 
playing in the vicinity of the Yorkshire 
club, whereupon a prompt request went 
over the wire from London to have the 
music stopped. The “City” won the 
match, securing three games and draw- 
ing the other five. 

Of blindfold and simultaneous play 
we have no space to say more than a 
word. Mr. Blackburne will play eight 
fairly strong players without seeing 
either board or men. The moves are 
conveyed to him as they are made by 
word of mouth, and he dictates his re- 
plies. How he can carry the eight con- 
stantly changing positions in his mind 
without getting them hopelessly mixed 
is a mystery which can only be solved 
by those who have a like power. Si- 
multaneous play is not so difficult to 
understand, and most of the masters, 
and many leading amateurs, too, can 
play from twenty to thirty games at 
once. But a very great mental strain is 
involved in the feat, as any young 
player can find out by attempting to 
carry on two games at the same time. 

There are many other points of inter- 
est in connection with this most won- 
derful game, but even an article on 
chess must have its limits. Still, every 
writer is entitled to a last word, and 
ours shall be this: The difficulty of 
learning the game is much overrated. 

One often hears the remark, “Oh, it 
takes a lifetime to learn chess.” Asa 
matter of fact, a lifetime is much too 
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short to “learn” it perfectly, but per- 
fection is happily not necessary for en- 
joyment in any walk of life. The 
moves can easily be grasped in half an 
hour, and after a week’s practice any 
intelligent learner will be able to play a 
game good enough to afford him pleas- 
ure. He will by that time also see 
something of the possibilities of the 
game, and if he be ambitious his play 
will improve by leaps and bounds. 
Countless hours of the keenest enjoy- 
ment are then in store for him, and 
happy indeed is the man who can find 
his recreation in the finest and most in- 
tellectual of all games. 

For most of the data in this article, 
the writer is indebted to Mr. James G. 
Cunningham, whose fund of informa- 
tion on all chess matters is inexhaust- 
ible. 

J. ARNOLD GREEN. 





From The Spectator. 
BLANK VERSE. 

The use of unrhymed verse is the spe- 
cial characteristic of English poetry 
It is this more than anything else which 
separates our poetic literature from that 
of France and the literatures which 
France has influenced. Our two great- 
est poets, Shakespeare and Milton, 
wrote far more in blank verse than in 
rhyme, and there is not a single great 
poet between Marlowe and Dryden, and 
between Cowper and Tennyson, except 
Byron, who does not owe some of his 
most signal triumphs to the use of blank 
verse. The English peopie—outside the 
eighteenth century—have been as fond 
of reading blank verse as the poets of 
writing it, and on the whole they have 
always liked what is good and con- 
demned what is bad in the develop- 
ments of that measure. They con- 
demned the curious attempt to intro- 
duce a stilted and pedantic use of alter- 
nate decasyllabic and hendecasyllabic 
lines after the model of the French 
Alexandrines which was made in the 
eighteenth century, and they appreci- 
ated the return to the Elizabethan free- 
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dom introduced by Keats, Shelley and 
Wordsworth. Again, the genius of our 
people and of our literature prevented 
the abandonment of blank verse, which 
was in effect desired by Pope and his 
followers. Dr. Johnson, it will be. re- 
membered, had a positive hatred of 
blank verse. He quarrelled savagely 
with Bishop Percy, but when he was 
told that Percy preferred rhyme and 
condemned blank verse, he exclaimed: 
“If I had known that, I would have 
hugged him.” But though the greater 
public has been appreciative of blank 
verse, the critics, or rather the half- 
critics, have been, and are even at the 
present day, curiously ignorant of the 
true nature of blank verse, and have 
never failed to assault and decry any 
and every attempt to use blank verse 
freely and with a true regard to its 
higher harmonies. They have always, 
as it were, tried to put blank verse into 
an iambic strait-waistcoat, and so to 
spoil its charm and make it dull, dead 
and monotonous. 

Blank verse means essentially merely 
unrhymed verse, but it has come in 
common speech to mean that unrhymed 
ten-syllable iambic line in which 
Shakespeare wrote his plays and Milton 
his epic. It is of this blank verse that 
we shall treat first, saying afterwards 
something of the attempts that have 
been made by our poets to write in 
other unrhymed metres. Our blank- 
verse line of ten syllables began by be- 
ing purely and simply iambic. Every 
line began with an unaccented syllable 
and ended with an accented, and the 
feet moved with absolute regularity. 
(We speak of “accented” and “unac- 
cented,” as these are the words gener- 
ally used, but the correct expression is, 
of course, “emphatic” and “unem- 
phatic.”) But blank verse had not been 
invented ten years before people noticed 
the monotony and dullness of these reg- 
ular beats. An early Elizabethan critic 
spoke of the blank-verse line as a 
“drumming decasyllabon.” That is an 
excellent phrase. The correct iambic 
line is intolerable if the drumming ‘“ dé 
dim, dé dim, dé dim, dé dim, dé dim,” 
is maintained without break. The 
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dramatists, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, soon realized this, and 
broke away from the regular iambic 
tread. Peele and Green were monot- 
onously iambic, but Marlowe quickly 
emancipated himself, while Shake- 
speare, Beaumont and Fletcher, and all 
the greater Elizabethans, gave them- 
selves an absolute freedom. What may 
have been their theory we do not know, 
but their practice was to distribute the 
accents almost at will in a ten-syllable 
line. As long as the last word in 4 ten- 
syllable line was accented, and as long 
as they got in five accents in all, they 
were satisfied. In addition, they often 
added—influenced, no doubt, by the ex- 
ample of the double rhyme in rhymed 
verse—an unaccented syllable at the 
end of their ten-syllable line, and this 
made it eleven syllables long. Fletcher 
is, of course, the greatest devotee of 
this weak or female ending, as it is 
called. He often wrote whole passages 
without any ten-syllable lines. Take 
the great passage in which Ordella de- 
scribes death :— 





Children begin it to us, strong men seek 


it, 

And kings from height of all their painted 
glories 

Fall, like spent exhalations, to this 
centre; 

And those are fools that fear it, or 
imagine 

A few unhandsome pleasures or life’s 
profits 

Can recompense this place; and mad that 
stay it, 

Till age blow out their lights, or rotten 
humors 


Bring them dispersed to the earth. 


As we have said, within the ten-sylla- 
ble or eleven-syllable line of five ac- 
cents, the Elizabethan poets used com- 
plete freedom in their arrangement of 
the feet. Sometimes they gave the 
verse a special character by starting 
with a trochee instead of an iamb—this 
is indeed the commonest variation—and 
sometimes, though more rarely, they so 
arranged the accents in an eleven-sylla- 
ble line as to give the effect of an 
English accentual Sapphic of the 
“Story, God bless you! I have none to 
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tell, Sir,” kind. Shakespeare has sev- 
eral such lines— 


Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away 
ambition. 


and Fletcher was always dropping into 
this Sapphic rhythm, as in— 


Sister, I reap the harvest of my labors, 
or— 


We are too base and dirty to deserve 
thee. 


Webster was what one of his contem- 
poraries called exceedingly “licentious” 
in his blank verse. Such lines as— 


Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle; she 
died young; 


will not for a moment scan as plain 
iambics, for the good reason that plain 
iambics they are not, and no tapping of 
fingers or feet on table or floor will 
make them so. But though the Eliza- 
bethans gave themselves so great a 
license within the limit of their ten or 
eleven syllable line, they were always 
restrained by the essential control of 
harmony. Though they recognized that 
a line was not good merely because it 
was correctly iambic, they recognized 
also that if it was not iambic it must be 
melodious. Hence they never broke 
through the iambic cadence without sat- 
isfying the ear. They were not so fool- 
ish as to think that a line was good 
merely because it was irregular. Mil- 
ton in his blank verse adopted all the 
metrical devices of the Elizabethans, 
and added fresh perfections of his own. 
“Paradise Lost” and “Paradise Re- 
gained” are full of lines which would 
drive absolutely crazy those modern 
critics who think that every line of 
blank verse which cannot be broken on 
the Procrustean bed of iambic cadence 
is bad verse. Fortunately most modern 
critics leave Milton unread, if not un- 
written of, and hence they are not 
called upon to essay the dangerous, nay 
desperate, task of getting an iambic 
scansion out of such lines as— 


Burnt after them to the bottomless pit. 
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Shook the arsenal and fulmined over 


Greece. 
Suffering, abstaining, quietly expecting. 


Fairer than feigned of old or fabled 
since. 


It must not for a moment be supposed 
that these lines are instances of Milton's 
carelessness. On the contrary, whether 
right or wrong, they are the deliberate 
results of a highly conscious art. Mil- 
ton wrote the lines because they spe- 
cially pleased his ear, not because he 
had forgotten for the moment the tune 
“dé dim, dé dim.’’ When, then, our 
critics fall foul of our modern poets 
because their lines will not scan—by 
which they mean scan iambically—they 
are making an error in criticism, and at- 
tacking Milton and the Elizabethans 
also. What they should attack is want 
of melody, not want of the iambic fall. 
The question is—Is the ear pleased? not 
—Does the line go by a rule?—which 
after all is not really the rule. No 
doubt many modern poets, in their 
struggle to get away from convention- 
ality, use blank-verse forms which are 
“licentious” without being harmonious, 
and they are, of course, to be corrected 
for such faults. Let us, however, never 
condemn a poet merely because his 
verse is not as strictly iambic in struc- 
ture as Doctor Johnson’s “Irene.” It is 
part of a poet’s business to be perpetu- 
ally trying to increase the scope and 
power of the measures he uses. It is 
better to fail every now and again in 
such an attempt than to keep always 
the beaten track of a conventional and 
well-worn prosody. 

A few words as to the attempts to 
write other forms of blank verse than 
the ten-syllable iambic. How comes it 
that we have not unrhymed eight or six 
syllable iambics or unrhymed dactyls, 
trochees and anapzests? The inquiry is 
a very curious one. Except for the 
various attempts to write English 
hexameters and pentameters—attempts 
usually spoiled by the desire to imitate 
a Latin measure instead of making a 
new English one on somewhat similar 
lines—and a few experiments like those 
of Shelley and Southey in what is really 
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rhythmic prose, there is extremely little 
English poetry written in unrhymed 
metres which have not an iambic deca- 
syllabic basis. Practically, we have no 
unrhymed lyrical measures. (The cho- 
ruses in “Samson Agonistes” are not 
lyrics.) One might have expected to 
find a good many attempts to discard 
rhyme in those eight-syllable and six- 
syllable iambics which have been so 
dear to our rhyming poets. Curiously 
enough, however, the only attempt we 
can recall was made by Shakespeare— 
an attempt which, as far as we know, 
has escaped the critics. In the dialogue 
between Richard III. and Anne, Shake- 
speare deliberately uses a six-syllable 
blank-verse line. There is no doubt of 
the fact. The lines read like a sort of 
duet in a blank-verse madrigal:— 


I would I knew thy heart. 
*Tis figured in my tongue. 
Anne. I fear me both are false. 

Glo. Then man was never true. 
Anne. Well, well, put up your sword. 
Glo. Say then my peace is made. 
Anne. That shall you know hereafter. 
Glo. But shall I live in hope? 

Anne. All men I hope live so. 

Glo. Vouchsafe to wear this ring. 
Anne. To take is not to give. 


Anne. 
Glo. 


It is curious that no poet has ever 
taken this hint, and tried to develop the 
strange lilt of these verses into a fixed 
measure. But this is by no means 
Shakespeare’s only attempt at lyrical 
blank verse. Tennyson obtained an ex- 
cellent lyrical melody out of iambic 
blank verse in “Tears, Idle Tears,” and 
in the experiments that preceded it, by 
grouping three lines together. But 
Shakespeare had done the same in the 
blank verse lyric which has for its re- 
frain “Thou hast not loved.” If we 
turn from the iambic to the trochaic 
metre, we shall see that this measure 
has been almost entirely neglected by 
the poets who have used blank verse. 
Longfellow used it in “Hiawatha,” but 
his use was tame and mannered and 
has not been followed. Yet here is the 
seed out of which we are sure that the 
most exquisite metrical effects might 
be produced. Browning, though few 
people seem to have noticed it, has writ- 
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ten one superlatively beautiful and 
melodious poem in trochaic blank verse. 
But then Browning concealed his tro- 
chees in a ten-syllable line with a weak 
or female ending, which to those who 
only count syllables, and do not allow 
the verse to ring in the ear, looks like 
an ordinary blank-verse line. In real- 
ity its only likeness consists in the fact 
that it covers as much space in the 


page :— 


Raphael wrote a century of sonnets. 
Wrote them with a silver-pointed pencil, 
Else he only used to draw Madonnas. 


It is strange, again, that this metrical 
hint has never been taken up and de- 
veloped. Equally strange is the fact 
that though Matthew Arnold made a 
very marked success with his dactylic 
unrhymed verse, he has had so few imi- 
tators. Consider his 


Yes, we arraign her; but she, 
The weary Titan, with deaf 
Ears, and labor-dimmed eyes, 
Regarding neither to right 

Nor left, goes passively by, 
Staggering on to her goal; 
Bearing on shoulders immense, 
Atlantean, the load, 

Well nigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of her fate. 


Those lines have as much “go” and 
vigor and melody as if they were 
rhymed, but, unless it be Mr. Henley, 
who has tried to develop this measure? 
We have called it dactylic because the 
dactyl is the dominant foot—the foot 
that is heard and controls the measure. 
We should be inclined to say, however, 
that the metre is in blank verse what 
the couplets of “Christabel’” are in 
rhyme. There are in the “weary Titan” 
measure three accents in each line, but 
the poet is free to fit each accent with 
one or with two unaccented syllables at 
pleasure. That is, he may use two dac- 
tyls and an iamb, or three trochees, or 
one anapzest, one iamb and one trochee, 
as he can best serve the needs of his 
verse. In our opinion, however, Mat- 
thew Arnold’s structure is too loose for 
the metre. If the measure is to be writ- 
ten at its best the dactylic movement 


should predominate. It certainly does 
in all the passages in which Matthew 
Arnold was most successful. 

We have only touched the fringe of a 
vast subject—we have said nothing of 
Collins and nothing of Clough—and yet 
we have probably said more than those 
of our readers who are not metrical en- 
thusiasts will care to read. We shall 
conclude with an appeal to the poets 
of the present generation to take up 
unrhymed lyrical and elegiac measures, 
and develop them. Mr. Watson has 
written some hexameters and pentam- 
eters, and some short-lined dactylics 
of super-excellent melody. Why should 
he not attempt to give us something in 
octosyllabic iambics? or again, why 
should he not bring to perfection our 
existing blank-verse trochaic, or the 
metre of “the weary Titan?’ It is in 
the use of new measures—not merely 
new forms of stanza—that the younger 
poets will find an escape from their 
chief difficulty—the liability to echo the 
mighty dead. Poets, it is true, always 
are saying and always must say the 
same things, for they deal with the un- 
changeable—human emotion. Still. they 
must say them in a new way and with 
anew edge. If they can develop a new 
march of words they will find it far 
easier to be original. Of course we do 
not suggest that they should all in- 
stantly forswear the existing metres. 
We merely desire that they should not 
allow themselves to be kept prisoners 
in the old domains, but should some- 
times use their art to discover as well 
as to elaborate. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
NOVELS OF UNIVERSITY LIFE. 

It is odd to think how much earlier 
the novel of university life, as that life 
is understogd in universities on the En- 
glish pattern, might have been but for 
the curious fact that only one of the 
great English novelists of the eigh- 
teenth century had had any experience 
of it. Three of them, the three latest, 
were women, and, though we do 
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get a vivid touch as to John Thorpe’s 
Oxford experiences in “Northanger Ab- 
bey,” they could not be expected to 
know much about it. Indeed one may 
be curious to know whether even Miss 
Austen’s demonic faculty of guessing 
the truth about everything, or avoiding 
what she could not guess, failed her in 
that odd calculation of the wine drunk 
in Thorpe’s rooms by pints. The great 
John, it will be remembered, illustrated 
his dictum that “there is no drinking 
at Oxford now” by the remark, “you 
will hardly meet with a man who goes 
beyond his four pints at the utmost,” 
though the “famous good stuff” in his 
own case tempted men to five pints. 
Why pints? <A moderate man dining 
by himself no doubt would even then 
proceed by pints; but why, in com- 
pany, desert the sacred and conven- 
ient bottle? I wish some scholiast on 
Jane would look into this point. 

But to return: of the greater and ear- 
lier masculine quartette, Fielding most 
unfortunately went from Eton, not to 
Oxford but, to Leyden. Richardson's 
lot did not fall in the way of university 
education at all, and Smollett was a 
Scotchman, Only Sterne heard the 
chimes of either St. Mary’s at midnight 
in the regular way; and Sterne’s uni- 
versity days were over by more than 
twenty years when he at last took to 
writing novels. His adventures at 
Cambridge with the future author of 
“Crazy Tales” might possibly have 
been amusing, though they pretty cer- 
tainly would not have been edifying; 
but they found no bard in him. By the 
time when he took up the pen he was 
thinking of the chapter of York and the 
yokels of Sutton and Stillington, of the 
charms of the adventurous Kitty Four- 
mentelle and the opposite qualities 
(which made him e@grotus et fatigatus 
plus quam unquam) of poor Mrs. Sterne, 
of sentiment and sculduddery, of queer 
reading and quaint typographic tricks, 
of anything, in short, but the simple 
and most healthy ways of not too studi- 
ous youth. 

There is only one novelist of the eigh- 
teenth century, so far as I remember, 
who has brought university life in at 
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all vividly, and that is Frank Coventry. 
“Pompey the Little” (though Lady 
Mary thought it good because, as she 
very frankly allowed, she knew all the 
people) is not much read nowadays. 
But it has various merits, not the least 
of which is that the author, though a 
brother of the craft, admired Fielding 


as he ought to be admired, and ex- 
pressed that admiration in language 
not unworthy of Thackeray himself. 


Coventry was a fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, and he makes his 
hero pass some of the later chapters 
of the book at that university. Unfor- 
tunately the lap-dog’s days were draw- 
ing to a close, and his biographer does 
not linger over them. But we get some 
lively touches—the information that an 
undergraduate’s journey to London in 
those days was called “going on a 
scheme,” a sketch of the fellow-com- 
moner of the period as one who “enjoys 
the conversation of the fellows,” and 
an extremely promising outline of a 
young don, one Mr. Williams. I do not 
think that the description of Mr. Wil- 
liams’s day has yet found its way into 
any of our numerous selections; but it 
is quite worthy of a place in them, and 
its quality may be judged even here 
from the neat label on the bookish part 
of this young pundit’s employments, 


“removing the NSpectators into the 
place of the Tatlers, and the Tat- 
lers into that of the Spectators.” 


But not quite twenty very small pages 
are allotted to this division of the sub 
ject, and clearly not much can be ex- 
pected in so scanty a room. 

Jarlier of course there is even less, If 
novels instead of dramas had been in 
fashion in Elizabethan days, or if Nash, 
who knew Cambridge well, had 
chosen to devote himself to Jack Wil- 
ton’s adventures at the university, we 
should have had something to speak of; 
as it is, there is the matter, though not 
the form, of the thing in the three strik- 
ing plays of which the best known is 
“The Return from Parnassus,” a few 
glances and passages in other plays, but 
nothing more. The character-writers 
of the seventeenth century are again 
tantalizing; and from Earie in particu- 
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lar, if Sir Walter had chosen to take his 
hints on this subject, as he has some 
other and slighter ones, in “The For- 
tunes of Nigel,” the manners and the 
men of Merton in the days when queens 
(and other persons of that sex) had it 
for their lodging might have lived for 
us again. In Pepys, of course, as well 
as in others, there are the same flashes 
and glimpses to show what might have 
been made if the men and the hour had 
come; but they had not, and there is no 
more to be said. “It is a provocation, 
but not strong enough to disturb a wise 
man’s patience,” as that cold-blooded 
time-server Osborn (“my father Os- 
born,” whom Pepys himself admired so 
much and followed more than he 
should) observes with his usual cool- 
nes in reference to the possible destruc- 
tion by Puritan fanaticism of the uni- 
versities themselves. 

Yet the English universities and their 
silent sister Trinity College, Dublin (not 
in literature by any means so silent), 
would have, in these and succeeding 
times, given far better subjects than the 
general idea of them derived from 
Whigs and prigs would suggest. I fear 
we must in this particular connection 
allow that even the great Mr. Gibbon, 
though not one of the first, was one of 
the last. Anyone who knows that odd 
book, “Terre Filius,” knows that there 
was plenty of character in at least the 
Oxford life of the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century when, moreover, 
the constant presence of more or less 
Jacobite intrigue gave a flavor far dif- 
ferent from anything known since. 
Byrom, Gray and others give fainter 
indications of Cambridge, besides that 
actual sketch of Coventry’s; but the 
great novelists let this matter almost 
entirely alone for the good reason given, 
and even the lesser ones touch it little 
and with no life-giving hand. An ac- 
quaintance, not exhaustive (which is 
impossible) but even considerable, with 
the ruck of novels in any but one’s own 
time can only be attained bysome singu- 
lar combination of opportunity, leisure 
and taste. But I cannot think of any 
novel mainly, or in any large part, de- 
voted to university life before Lock- 
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hart’s “Reginald Dalton,” which ap- 
peared in 1823. 

Yet if Stephen Penton, principal of St. 
Edmund Hall (whose odd and pleasing 
little book “The Guardians Instruction, 
or the Gentleman’s Romance’’(1688) has 
just been reprinted), had acted up to his 
second title, as he easily might have 
done, we should have had the university 
novel a hundred and forty years earlier 
than it came. But Mr. Penton did not 
fully carry out “the Romantick manner 
of writing” in reference to that “idle, 
ignorant, ill-bred, debauched, popish 
university of Oxford,” as he sarcasti- 
cally calls it, or supposes it to be called. 
He is, on the whole, rather didactic 
than romantic. This is almost a pity, 
for he has some of the liveliest touches: 
the father’s arrival at Oxford; his dis- 
gust at hearing “roaring and singing;”’ 
the proctor’s diplomatic consolation to 
the effect that it was only two riotous 
townsmen; the importance of not letting 
a boy come home for the first year lest 
his studies be broken and he see bad 
company (a delightful topsy-turvifica- 
tion from our point of view); the danger 
of frequenting bowling-greens and 
racket-courts; the necessity of paying 
bills quarterly, of going to university 
sermon, and of not keeping a horse. 
Then, just as the trait of the “boy 
clinging about his mother and crying to 
go home again” makes one wonder 
whether the scene is laid utterly in the 
moral antipodes of the Oxford that we 
know, there comes a final touch which 
shows the real identity. The tutor has 
asked the father and sisters to “a com- 
mons with him.” And as he has talked 
very ascetically they fear scant enter- 
tainment, and “the girls drank choco- 
late at no rate [which is to say, ‘like 
anything’] in the morning for fear of 
the worst;” whereas they had “silver 
tankards heaped upon one another,” 
“glasses fit for a Dutchman,” and an 
entertainment big enough for ten. 
“Pretty much like our own,” says Mr. 
Rigmarole. 

In “Reginald Dalton,” as in some of 
its companions, we see the comparative 
slowness with which the novel sep- 
arated itself from the conventional ro- 
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Some of Reginald’s experiences 


mance. 
were perfectly true to life in Lockhart’s 


days. The duel, for instance, which in 
seriousness or comedy had a curious 
hold on university novels, and appears 
as burlesque even in “Mr. Golightly,” 
was of course no very uncommon event 
in 1823. Just about that time Lock- 
hart’s friend, Sir Alexander Boswell, 
had been killed in one; and he himself 
had, by a narrow and painful chain of 
chances, in all probability escaped kill- 
ing, or being killed, in another. I do 
not know whether research has discov- 
ered the last serious duel at either uni- 
versity, but one might have occurred 
much later. At the same time, if Lock- 
hart had been as great in novel-writing 
as he was in criticism, he would prob- 
ably have omitted the duel, because, 
though a possible, it was, after all, a 
rare accident, and did not form any- 
thing like part of the ordinary career 
of an Oxford man; but the traditions of 
the romance required it, or something 
like it, and so it, with other time-hon- 
ored ingredients, was added. 

I have always myself preferred to 
“Reginald Dalton’ the brief references 
to Oxford in “Peter’s Letters;” the 
“lounging away the golden morning 
after lecture,” the early dinner and the 
wine in Trinity Gardens, the rowing 
afterwards with innocent tea and 
bread and butter at Sandford, and the 
regular conclusion of bread and cheese 
and bishop at 10 P. M. Tea and bread 
and butter were not, I think, much con- 
sumed at Sandford in the second and 
third quarters of the present century, 
but perhaps they have resumed their 
sway. As for bishop, you may meet 
persons of virtue and distinction who 
do not know what is the liquor whereof 
Lockhart, with a solemnity unusual in 
him, pronounces, “Wine is mulled 
everywhere, but bishop is Oxonian.’* 

Yet “Reginald Dalton” itself is not 
to be despised, for all its lack of con- 
struction, the absence from it of really 
life-like character, and the strange, but 
then not uncommon, mixture of senti- 
mentality and boisterousness, of Mac- 
kenzie and Smollett, which we find in 
it. It is difficult to say whether the 
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Oxford scenes are too highly colored or 
not. We have very few documents to 
control them by, and in them, as in the 
book generally, may be traced a certain 
touch of the deliberate exaggeration of 
the “Noctes Ambrosianze,” of which 
Lockhart was one prime founder, and 
towhich he was at this time contributing 
freely. Town and Gown rows lasted 
much longer, and, in degenerate forms 
on special occasions, are not quite ex- 
tinct yet. But one does not see how 
such a combat as that here depicted 
could possibly have ended without 
nearly as much slaughter as that which 
marked the Feast of St. Scholastica 
herself, or how the very limited 
strength of the bulldogs and the few 
city constables could possibly have dis- 
persed it. Discipline, again, was lax in 
those days; but could, even then, any 
college have suffered one of its tutors to 
be insulted and almost assaulted by an 
out-college man, without so much as an 
enquiry into the matter? However, one 
never knows; and I should say that the 
chief fault to be found with Lockhart’s 
book is not so much the extravagance 
of any incident, as a certain over- 
stretch of general tone. Sir Walter 
was but just teaching the novelist that 
it is not necessary either to guffaw, or 
to weep, or to lecture, at the top of your 
voice and a little beyond it. 

Since Lockhart showed the way there 
have been not a few novels which have 
made university life the main, and 
many which have made it a part, of 
their subject. The greatest of these 
latter, the greatest of all by far, is of 
course “Pendennis.” Perhaps there is 
no better example on the one hand of 
Thackeray’s special power, or on the 
other of the way in which the true and 
great novelist always generalizes and 
idealizes, than the Oxbridge chapters of 
this great book. Despite the novelist’s 
intention to combine the two universi- 
ties as far as possible, there is no doubt 
just sufficient Cambridge flavor to 
identify the original; but there is hardly 
enough to make the picture really un- 
faithful to Oxford. The “eternal under- 
graduate” is caught under the habit in 
which he temporarily lived, and through 
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the manners and circumstances in 
which he was locally set. The thing 
transcends the mere humors of uni- 
versity life, the mere comic business of 
scouts (I beg pardon, skips,) and bed- 
makers, though it does not exclude 
them. The rise, the reign and the de- 
cadence of Pendennis, and the progress 
of his studies and his expenses, the 
agreeable digression on the prize-poem, 
which unluckily (like Thackeray’s 
own) was not a_ prize-poem, ~the 
admirable philosophy of Foker, the 
great dinner to the major, the dawn of 
the dice, and the catastrophe—all these 
things fill but a few pages of that 
grace-abounding book, but how finally 
and completely! You may read ‘‘Pen- 
dennis,” read it again and again, be- 
fore, and during, and in the longer and 
less rosy days after, your own stay at 
Oxbridge, and find no difference in it, 
however much there may be in your- 
self. If the Book of Oxbridge has a very 
little less piquancy than the later Book 
of the Press (to split up the epic in the 
usual way), it is only because it stands 
less alone. Nobody else has done the 
other well at all; but nobody has done 
this so well. 

The principal things between “Regi- 
nald Dalton” and “Pendennis,” whose 
authors had more in common than most 
of their contemporaries, were the rather 
ignoble grotesque of “Peter Priggins,” 
and Charles Kingsley’s chapters on 
Cambridge in “Alton Locke;” while 
later a third, but more conventional and 
fictitious, representation of this latter 
university appeared in Smedley’s 
“Frank Fairlegh.”” Oxford had its re- 
venge later. “The Adventures of Mr. 
Verdant Green” fixed the comedy of 
university life as it existed during, at 
least, the greater part of the nineteenth 
century, after a fashion which attained 
popularity and almost deserved fame; 
the more serious side occupied, at al- 
most too great length, the attention of 
Thomas Hughes in the well known se- 
quel “Tom Brown at Oxford,” while 
Henry Kingsley, a little later, gave a 
brief but admirably vivid Oxford scene 
to that ill-constructed but excellently 
detailed book, **Ravenshoe.” Of later 


books, except one, the date of which I 
do not clearly know, I shall say nothing. 
In reference to the actual life of a uni- 
versity, when he has once left it, a man 
is in worse condition than even Farinata 
and his companions in the “Inferno.” 
He knows what it was when he was a 
man and lived too; he can guess and 
understand what it was earlier; but of 
after times, 


Nulla sapem di vostro stato umano, 


“we know nothing of your states as 
men,” must be his true confession. 
Even the statements of those who are, 
and have been, in that state since con- 
vey little real information. So here, 
adding “Charles O'Malley,” the locus 
classicus for Dublin, and Winwood 
Reade’s “Liberty Hall,” as a side-light 
on Oxford, let us conclude our list. 
And of some of these we must speak 
but shortly. Few sketches of Oxford 
life have been more truthful than those 
in the earlier chapters of “Tom Brown 
at Oxford” (though I have known some 
fault found with the boat-racing), and 
the crowning scene of Blake’s wine and 
Chanter’s supper is done with power. 
But the author does not seem to have 
been at home in the purely novel-set- 
ting of the story; and few, I think, have 
held him quite successful with Hardy, 
the bible-clerk. In fact, the whole is a 
little out of drawing, though perhaps no 
book of the class contains better details. 
The Cambridge scenes in “Alton Locke” 
(which Kingsley changed a good deal in 
the later editions of the book) supply 
by dint of these changes rather a valu- 
able document for the social historian; 
but otherwise they are hardly the 
best part of the novel, and Lord Lyne- 
dale is, like Hardy, what Carlyle woula 
have called a clothes-horse rather than 
aman. The university part of “Raven- 
shoe” is still slighter; though the pic- 
ture of “hay-making” is one of the most 
spirited literary records of that de- 
structive pastime, part-cause of the 
prosperity of many generations of uni- 
versity upholsterers. And the Cam- 
bridge passages of “Frank Fairleigh,” 
really amusing as some of them are, 
suffer a little from the fact that their 
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extremely ingenious author was still, to 
some extent, in the bondage of Theo- 
dore Hook’s school, of the artificial, 
half-comic, half-sentimental romance. 
Not merely in the duel, but in other 
things, we are here curiously close to 
“Reginald Dalton,” though that book is 
thirty years older in date of writ- 
ing than Smedley’s, and nearly forty 
years older if we look at the date of 
Lockhart’s actual experience of Ox- 
ford. 

Not quite so briefly must “Charles 
O'Malley” be mentioned, though here 
also the university passages are a mere 
episode in the most episodic of books. 
How indeed could any man pass in 
silence, or with mere mention, the name 
of Francis Webber? It may be true 
that in all his debauches of chronology, 
probability and construction, Lever 
never committed a greater enormity 
than in regard to this excellent person, 
whose college career extended, so far as 
we can calculate, despite accidents and 
outrages which would have cut short 
that of most men in a few months, to 
about four or five times the length of 
the ordinary life of a collegiate man—to 
wit, from the existence of the Irish Par- 
liament (1800 at the latest) to the battle 
of Waterloo in 1815. The critic in such 
matters will take refuge in the paradox 
of the author of “Palmerin of En- 
gland,” when he described the giant 
Princess Arlanza as “ugly, yet graceful 
withal, and of much manner and 
gayety.” The gayety is certainly not 
lacking in the legends of the halfpenny 
that walked, and the advent of the dra- 
goons at high-table, and the incompar- 
able impersonation of the Widow 
Malone. Charles himself plays quite a 
second fiddle to Webber. Indeed, ex- 
cept when he is clearing that eternal 
stone wall, or performing other feats 
proper to a hero, it is in the friends of 
Charles rather than in Charles, their 
friend, that one is interested. As how 
should it be otherwise with one who pre- 
ferred Lucy to Inez and Baby Blake? 
But Lever touched Trinity life, as he 
did so many things from first to last, 
with a strange touch—half of genius, 
half of blunder, never quite succeeding, 
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but never wholly failing, and in either 
“ase doing rememberably. 

The author of “Peter Priggins,” J. T. 
Hewlett, has other seemingly university 
novels attributed to him by the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, but I 
never saw any of them. This one, which 
appeared without an author’s name 
and as “edited by Theodore Hook” in 
1841, is a scarce book and dear, owing 
to the mania for collecting illustrations 
by Phiz. The plates are pretty, though 
I cannot believe that in the most intoxi- 
cated ages undergraduates habitually 
sat in their rooms with their caps on. 
The letter-press will, I fear, prove dis- 
appointing; it certainly proved so to one 
who read it after many years. Al- 
though the book has a vague reputation 
for enormity (chiefly based on a Gargan- 
tuan orgie at Mr. Slipslop’s “Great-go 
Wine”) it is fairly harmless; but it is 
not good. The calculated desultoriness, 
the jerky improbability of adventure, 
the studied facetiousness of all the 
school of Theodore are heavy on it; and 
the kitchen-French of Mr. Priggins’s 
wife, the humors of the scouts, Broome 
and Dusterly, are but tragical mirth. 
Nor does Hewlett make the best of his 
opportunities. Hespoils,intellingit, the 
Brasenose legend of “and then I fondoos 
‘em,” and makes the cook pronounce 
the word fundoh, which is absurd. His 
learned coachman, Lynchepynne, is not 
a good study of “the classic Bobart” for 
whom, I suppose, he is intended; and 
the sporting scenes, the humors of a re- 
tired actor who keeps a tobacco-shop at 
Abingdon and is induced to re-tread 
the boards, and so forth, are but faint 
and very feeble echoes of Smollett. On 
the whole, the dons (who are not as a 
rule libelled or caricatured) are more 
human than the undergraduates; and 
the bursar’s idea of a dinner in his own 
rooms for himself, the dean, and the 
senior tutor—spitch-cocked eels, saddle 
of mutton, snipe and a fondu, with just 
a bottle of port apiece afterwards—is 
by no means a bad one. It avoids at 
once the barbaric plenty which used 
to be charged against Oxford meals, 
and the kickshaws of modern times. It 
was a pity the cook spoiled it. Perhaps 
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the worst fault of the book is its ex- 
treme vagueness. It is vague in both 
local and, so to speak, temporal color 
and in other ways. If it be contrasted 
with the firm touches which, even in his 
immature work, Thackeray was then 
giving, sometimes in reference to the 
same subject, this becomes particularly 
noticeable; nor does “Peter Priggins’”’ 
suffer much less from the comparison 
with the work now to be noticed, 
though it be by a much lesser man than 
Thackeray. 

There are few odder books, if their 
circumstances and origin be taken into 
consideration, than “The Adventures of 
Mr. Verdant Green.” Laymen writing 
about law and clergy, ladies writing 
about parliament or clubs, Frenchmen 
writing about England, Americans at- 
tempting to imitate the vulgar speech of 
England—all these are by-words, and 
justly by-words, for slips and errors. 
But it is doubtful whether the unhap- 
piest of them ventures on such a peril- 
ous task as a man who is not of the 
university writing about the university, 
or a man of one university writing 
about another. There was once an un- 
happy novelist who placed his hero at 
Cambridge and made him ‘‘have a few 
holidays in consequence of the death of 
the Greek professor,” an event which 
might draw forth the tears of the Muses 
by Cam, or, for the matter of that, by 
Isis, but which certainly would not 
bring about anything in the shape of 
holiday or working day for any man by 
either. But Edward Bradley, who, in 
gratitude to Bishop Cosin and Bishop 
Hatfield (for whom as a Durham man 
he was more especially bound to pray) 
called himself Cuthbert Bede, and who 
never, I believe, paid more than visits 
to Oxford itself, seems to have had a 
strange imputation of genius. I myself 
did not know Oxford till some dozen 
years after the publication of “Ver- 
dant Green,” while the condition of 
the university had in that time, owing 
to the operation of the first commission, 
altered probably more than it had done 
in a hundred years earlier. There were 
no bed-makers, in most colleges at 
least, any longer; the proctor was no 
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longer “plucked,” and the very word 
was giving way to another. Yet “Ver- 
dant Green” was true in the really im- 
portant things still to a very great ex- 
tent, and the singular fashion in which 
the author had been able to unite the 
passing with the abiding features made 
it more true still. 

A good deal of this no doubt was due 
to the fact that here at any rate Cuth- 
bert Bede takes rank with the real 
makers; he turns out men and even 
women, not lay figures. In such other 
works of his as I have read—“Glen- 
craggan” and what not—he does not 
display this faculty; he is clever—some 
of his nonsense verses are very clever 
indeed—but not much more. But Ox- 
ford seems to have touched, stranger 
within her gates as he was, at once his 
ears, his eyes and his lips. His hap- 
piest strokes might not have been at- 
tained before Dickens; but how few of 
the imitators of Dickens have attained 
anything like them, and how seldom did 
Dickens himself know how to restrain 
himself to the effect of them! The 
grave and fatherly admonition of the 
scout, when Verdant, in his new-born 
thrift, suggests that the remains of his 
commons shall be saved, to the effect 
that fresh bread and butter are far 
better for his master’s health than stale 
food; the punctiliously exact prescrip- 
tion of the bed-maker as to the sover- 
eign effect of three spots of brandy on a 
lump of sugar in spasms, and her con- 
gratulations to Verdant on his wedding 
—how these things differ from the tire- 
some insistence of some _ imitators 
on similar characteristics! With what 
real art are the various episodes 
wrought together to make a whole! 
How little padding there is, and how 
lightly and easily the stock Oxford 
jokes (some of them almost perennial 
and, as it has been suggested, con- 
cocted by King Alfred in the Brasenhus 
in the intervals of drawing up the stat- 
utes of University College) are brocght 
in, touched off, and left without tedious 
dwelling! 

But undoubtedly the book would not 
approach positive greatness so nearly 
as it does without Mr. Bouncer. Dates 
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suggest that Mr. Bouncer may have 
owed something to another person, that 
he would not have been quite what he 
was if Foker had not been. But there 
is no copying, and I am not absolutely 
certain that there was complete priority 
in the heir of the beer-vats. At any 
rate, Mr. Bouncer is at once himself 
and also one side of the eternal under- 
graduate aforesaid. I remember, when 
I was p.-ambulating Christ Church 
Meadows in the intervals of an exami- 
nation for a postmastership, seeing a 
small man in a coat and cap, of I do 
not at this distance of time know what 
college, struggling to thrust off a punt 
and ejaculating, “And they had much 
work to come by the boat;” and I re- 
member looking into that punt hope- 
fully, but doubtfully, to see whether 
Huz and Buz were there. They were 
not; they could not have been; but the 
soul of their master, which the Rever- 
end Cuthbert Bede had so cunningly 
fixed, was somewhere about beyond all 
question. And I should be glad to think 
that it is there still—still “‘very short,” 
still desirous of two ponies, still capable 
of making practical and agreeable use 
even of ponies of a different kind from 
that hoped for, still as full of good fel- 
lowship as of mischief, and of not too 
bookish intelligence as of both. 

And Verdant himself is a person too. 
He is a muff, but not merely a muff. 
Even the implacable veracity of wine 
discovers nothing discreditable in him. 
If the expression be imperfect, the sen- 
timent is undeniable in “Oxful fresmul, 
anprow-title!” It is not everyone who 
in the circumstances would have re- 
tained the delicacy which animated his 
appeal to “myfrel Misserboucer’ for 
permission to apply that phrase to his 
new acquaintance; and the appreciation 
of the “jollitlebirds” shows soul, just as 
the indignation which, at a much later 
and more conventional part of the story, 
is incited in him by the sight of “His 
moustache under Her nose” shows 
manliness behind those gig-lamps. 

In short, to drop falsetto, Cuthbert 
Bede in this good-humored extrava- 
ganza showed the possession of two 
qualities which novelists of much more 
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ambitious pretensions have by no means 
often possessed in the same measure— 
a remarkable faculty of assimilating 
and mastering the outward details of 
his subject, and a faculty not much less 
remarkable of making his slight and 
fanciful sketches of persons alive. As 
he certainly «ever at any other time 
showed the first of these faculties to 
anything like the same effect, and never 
at any other time displayed any great 
grip of the second at all, it is not foolish 
to suppose that there was some singular 
pre-established harmony between him- 
self and his subject in this particular 
case, that the hour and the man av-- 
corded, as they do too seldom in litera- 
ture. The thing of course is a trifle, a 
burlesque, or at best a farcical comedy. 
One only wishes that the serious things 
of literature, the epics and the trage- 
dies, were always or often done half so 
well. They say that close upon a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand copies of the 
book have been sold; would that these 
dubious arithmetical distinctions were 
often so justly earned! 

“Liberty Hall,” which appeared in 
1860, dedicated to “My dear Uncle,” the 
“Author of ‘It is Never too Late to 
Mend,’” is a queer, and in parts a de- 
cidedly grimy book. Its author’s de- 
scription of it is remarkably accurate: 
“Clumsy, disjointed and unconsecutive 
—a book written at two different eras 
and in two different styles; here spotted 
with those vulgarities which youth mis- 
takes for power, and with those awk- 
ward jests which may scarcely be 
strained to the title of jocularity; there 
filled with those rhapsodies which are 
misunderstood and ridiculed by those 
who have never felt and can never ap- 
preciate them.” As a matter of fact, 
the first volume deals wholly with Ox- 
ford; the second mainly with rabbit- 
shooting and other country matters; the 
third with the Shetland Islands. The 
Oxford part—which is written in a 
queer contorted style suggesting, as 
does also its attempted realism, the 
ways of a generation later—is extremely 
minute in detail. The schools in par- 
ticular have never, I think, been so mi- 
nutely painted; and the author’s indig- 
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nation at the fiendish examiners who 
ploughed his hero in Smalls is rather 
ludicrously sincere and felt. But Mr. 
Winwood Reade must have been un- 
lucky in his associates. I have break- 
fasted, within a few years of the date 
of his book, in a sufficient number of 
colleges, and I never saw men throw 
bones under the table, or gormandize in 
such a bestial hurry that they put clean 
plates on the top of dirty ones to save 
time and trouble. The book, crude as it 
is, is not without power and suggests 
experience; but the best thing in it, so 
far as our subject is concerned, is a 
chapter describing the manner in which 
the hero economically saved seven and 
sixpence by not going out riding, and 
then spent about £8 in buying things 
he did not in the least want, while 
idling about the High Street instead. 
With vivid touches here and there, the 
whole thing is out of drawing; there is 
no sustained character in a single fig- 
ure; and even if the uglier features 
were removed, the chaotic want of con- 
struction and the exaggerated tone 
would be abiding objections. 

I do not know what may be the pre- 
cise date of “Mr. Golightly, the Cam- 
bridge Freshman,” by Martin Legrand, 
which seems to have been designed to 
rival “Verdant Green.” The date of 
my copy is 1878, and there is no indica- 
tion of its being a re-print, but the cos- 
tume of the illustrations is far older. 
The book, though not offcnsive, is ter- 
ribly feeble. Of its truth-to Cambridge 
ways I cannot judge; but of that truth 
to life, a little conventionalized and 
“fantasticked,” which has been praised 
in “Verdant Green,” there is not a ves- 
tige. The hero, though amiable enough, 
is next door to an idiot; the hoaxes put 
upon him by his companions have no 
thread of connection or plausibilty, and 
they themselves are all lay-figures or 
bundles of rags. One rather life-like 
sketch of a “coach” alone redeems the 
book from utter deadness, and this is 
very slight. Elsewhere, characters 
without life move, or stick, in scenes 
without connection like a boxful of 
badly dressed marionettes emptied any- 
how ona table. If Mr. Martin Legrand 


had had the courage to write merely a 
sucession of separate sketches—the gyp, 
the bed-maker, the drag, the tobacco- 
shop, and so forth—after a fashion set 
long ago by Bishop Earle of Oxford and 
brought to perfection by Mr. Thackeray 
of Cambridge, he might have done not 
so badly. But as it is, he tried to make 
a book and failed; and his volume is 
really nothing but a direct foil, and an 
indirect tribute, to the excellence of that 
really remarkable work in which the 
Oxford life of many generations was 
depicted by Edward Bradley. 

Perhaps the day of university novels, 
as such merely or mainly, is a little 
past. It came naturally when the uni- 
versities themselves became objects of 
interest and places of possible sojourn 
to a larger proportion of people than 
had been the case earlier, and while this 
condition was more or less new. With 
completer vulgarization the special at- 
traction of the subject may cease. But 
it must always be a possible episode or 
chapter, more particularly in that bio- 
graphical novel which has been desider- 
ated, and which would in effect be a 
kind of revival of the old medieval 
romance such as it was when it began 
with Ogier the Dane as an infant in the 
cradle, and left him either in grizzled 
age or rapt to fairy-land. For there 
can be, or should be, few passages in 
life with greater capabilities than that 
when a man is for the first time almost 
his own master, for the first time 
wholly arbiter of whatsoever sports and 
whatsoever studies he shall pursue, anu 
when he is subjected to local, historical, 
and other influences, sensual and supra- 
sensual, such as might not only “draw 
three souls out of one weaver,” but in- 
fuse something like one soul even into 
the stupidest and most graceless of 
boys. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 





From Temple Bar, 

GASPARD, L’IMBECILE. 
Ah! those were happy days when 
Gaspard Meudon was a fisherman! 
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From the peaceful village of Bizon the 
fishing fleet sailed, to return loaded 
with the spoil of the sea which the good 
God has provided for man. Silvery, 
lithe and gleaming, the fish came into 
the boat, only to pant their little lives 
away, for often the men were lucky, 
and it was as much as they could do to 
get in the nets and clear them. So 
many lives ended, and yet no one gave 
them a thought; the fish are the fruit of 
the sea, to be gathered by the fishers, 
and they risk their lives in reaping the 
harvest. 

When summer came, and the sea, like 
the skies, was flaunting its royal tints 
of deepest, brightest blue, and the lazy 
wind would not lift the sails, it seemed 
a dreamy life to Gaspard; the older 
hands would tell the young ones tales of 
countries far away which they had 
seen when they had been serving in the 
war-ships, as any of the fishermen might 
be called upon to do. Sometimes they 
would tell of the wonders that are far 
down in the sea, and of mermaids with 
their golden hair streaming out upon 
the free wind, with strange deep eyes 
of starshine and dusk, singing wild, 
sweet songs, laden with the love and 
sorrow of all the ages, songs that ravish 
the hearf of man, and which, if he turn 
not away and close his ears against 
them, will draw his soul from out his 
body, so that he be what men call dead. 

But when winter came, and the great 
waves threatened to swallow up the lit- 
tle fisher-boats, there was no leisure for 
recounting stories while at sea, for each 
one had to strive and heed for the safety 
of all, and to pray to the saints that 
they might be guided out of troublous 
waters, and home again to dear Bizon. 
Sometimes, while in their midst, one of 
the fleet would stagger and disappear, 
and the white-crested waves would 
surge and toss where it had been, and 
gallant comrades would be lost forever. 
Ah! it was a sorrowful life in the win- 
ter—cold and wretched, and full of 
hardships. Days there were when it 
was too rough and dangerous to venture 
out to sea at all, and then the tales of 
summer would be repeated at the fire- 
sides by the greybeards, and those who 
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listened would sit round, open-mouthed, 
scarcely hearing the wind as it howled 
round the cottages, and carried the rain 
with such force and swiftness that it 
dashed like spent shot against the win- 
dows. 

They were a brave and generous race, 
the fishers of Bizon, and courage was 
born in every babe of them; through 
generations they had battled with the 
sea, growing braver and hardier, and so 
the government prized them, and al- 
ways some of the Bizon men were away 
in the war-ships. 

And then a day came when Gaspard 
had to leave home and kindred to join 
the Marine Depot, and all his dreams of 
mermaids, and foreign lands, and 
wealth, and power, were sunk in the 
sorrow of parting from all he held dear. 
It seemed to him that, when he left 
Bizon, he would go from the world into 
outer darkness. The good curé blessed 
him, the women kissed him and wept 
over him, and the men embraced him 
heartily; they were all brothers in 
Bizon, and if some of them did disagree 
at times, they were always ready to 
make friends again at the very first 
opportunity. It was very sad when 
Gaspard went away, for this time he 
was the only one called from the vil- 
lage, so that he had no companion to 
comfort him, 

At the depot he found many who, like 
himself were lonely, and so, each telling 
the other of his troubles, they became 
friends, and eased their sorrow, and 
turned their thoughts to the new life 
that stretched before them. Gaspard 
was to join the marine soldiery, and 
after some months of drill he was sent 
away to the west coast of Africa, there 
to be drafted into the Dialmath, one of 
the small flotilla lying off Goree. 

At that time, France, wishing to ex- 
tend her African dominions, and ready 
to avail herself of any excuse for so 
doing, had threatened the Damel, or 
monarch of Gayor, who reigned over a 
large territory, the possession of which 
would enable her to connect St. Louis 
and Goree. 

Reinforcements had been sent from 
Algeria, native volunteers were en- 
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listed, and three hundred and eighty 
marines were added to give solidity to 
the expedition, which was to start in 
two parties, one from Goree, and the 
other from St. Louis. . 

The Senegal column, to which the 
marines were attached—and among 
them Gaspard Meudon—set out for 
Gaudiole on January 2, 1861, whence it 
proceeded to Benon-M’bro on the 6th, 
the road lying by fresh and briny lakes, 
and through marshes, by welcome 
oases, where slender palm-trees tow- 
ered up toward the brilliant blue of the 
cloudless heavens, and clusters of tiny 
huts lay scattered here and there. 

From the marshes and from the lakes 
rose pestilent, fever-laden mists, strik- 
ing down many a brave fellow into his 
grave; at night, the raw fogs chilled to 
the very marrow, whilst, in the day- 
time, the blazing sun fired the air, so 
that every breath of it seemed void of 
benefit, and every hour was difficult to 
live through. As the column advanced, 
the Damel Macodon retreated, and on 
January 12, the French decided to 
march on Mekhey, where was the king’s 
palace. The Damel sent messengers 
asking for pardon, and offering terms, 
but they were sent back to him unan- 
swered. 

“When the king says he is willing to 
give us whatever we ask for,” said 
Gaspard to his comrade Francois 
Bearne, “why do we go on marching 
through this terrible country, where we 
lose so many of our brave fellows?” 

“Why, man, we have had no fighting 
yet,” said Francois; “we should be 
laughed at if we returned without de- 
feating the enemy!” 

“But what more can we gain by fight- 
ing than the king offers us freely?” 

“Fame, glory, honor? What else does 
a Frenchman ask for?’ returned Fran- 
cois; and Gaspard marched on, ponder- 
ing over his comrade’s words. 

That night Francois was shivering 
violently, and when Gaspard lent him 
his overcoat to add to his own, he soon 
threw it off, saying that he was on fire; 
and yet soon again he shivered. The 
fever had seized upon him, and when 
the column marched back to Goree he 
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was left behind with the garrison at 
M’bro. 

But Commandant Saprade was not 
satisfied with this bloodless march upon 
Mekhey, and so, on the 5th of February, 
he left Goree with a small flotilla of 
four despatch ships, a cutter and other 
small vessels, and the marines, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Vallon, of the 
Dialmath, disembarked, on the 10th, 
opposite Sedhion, and marched immedi- 
ately on Sardinieri. 

The village was strongly held by the 
natives; every mud-hut was pierced for 
the guns, and as the column advanced, 
a heavy fire was poured upon it. The 
French commander sent on the native 
volunteers first, then the Spahis from 
Algeria, to see that the volunteers did 
not run away, and then, in reserve, 
came the marines. 

From every hut came flashes of light 
and puffs of smoke which hardly 
floated away, but hung on the still air, 
and presently concealed the village and 
those nearest to it. The marines were 
moved up nearer, and half of them 
were led round to the rear, just in time 
to see issuing from the huts the des- 
perate natives, who fired upon their 
advancing foes, and then turned and 
fled. The marines opened fire upon the 
fugitives, and they, realizing that their 
retreat was cut off, rushed back to the 
village, only to be met by the merciless 
black volunteers and the Spahis. Some 
of the unfortunate wretches advanced 
boldly against the marines, killing one 
of them, and wounding two others, but 
they could not withstand the heavy fire 
directed against them, and the few who 
were left alive fell upon their knees and 
prostrated themselves, crying for quar- 
ter. 

The French officers, by dint of driv- 
ing back their allies with threats and 
blows, even shooting a few of them, 
managed to save the lives of a small 
remnant of the gallant foe, but most of 
them lay dead or desperately wounded 
by the time the firing had ceased. Gas- 
pard was sick at heart as he marched 
past those groaning or silent bodies; 
his comrades cheered and laughed, but 
it had come home to him with appalling 
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directness that he was a murderer! 
Never before had he seen his position 
clearly. In the excitement and the 
confusion he had fired as he had been 
taught to do, and two men, at least, he 
had seen fall after he had aimed at 
them. The fisher-lad had not the heart 
of a soldier for all his courage, and in 
his mind perpetually was the cry, “I 
have slain a man to my wounding, and 
a young man to my hurt.” 

That day the victors rested in the cap- 
tured village, and towards night the 
women came from the country outside 
and tried to carry off the bodies of their 
men, wailing out their death-chants 
with an awful, piteous monotony that 
depressed the most exuberant of the 
marines. Fascinated, yet horrified, 
Gaspard watched their lithe dark forms 
as they tore their hair and flung their 
arms above their heads in gestures of 
wild grief, and wept over their dead. 
One of the women, who was crouched 
beside the body of a fine young warrior, 
turned upon Gaspard as he passed and 
spat at him, uttering words which, from 
her manner of delivering them, seemed 
to be curses. Gaspard wondered if that 
man had died by his hand. In his fore- 
head was a tiny wound from which the 
dark blood had oozed thickly, and his 
face wore a look of pain and anger. 

“Accursed be the weapons of death; 
accursed be the hired murderers who 
slay at the word of command those who 
have never harmed them!” 

Gaspard looked at the woman; he met 
the full gaze of her eyes of hatred, of 
savage agony and savage love, and he 
flung down his rifle with a clatter and 
marched on. 

“Private Meudon, what means this?’ 
shouted Sergeant Croix. “Go, pick up 
your rifle!” 

“T shall not use it again, sergeant. 
Look at that woman!” 

“What have the black cattle to do 
with you? You have done your duty; it 
is enough. Pick up your rifle!” 

Gaspard strode on and never an- 
swered, and so the sergeant picked up 
the rifle himself, and reported Private 
Meudon to the lieutenant, and the cul- 
prit was sent for. 


“Do you know what you deserve?’ 
asked Lieutenant Vallon, who was a 
kindly man, although a severe disci- 
plinarian, and who had no wish to be 
severe with a man who had fought his 
first battle gallantly. 

Gaspard was silent. 

“Death is the punishment,” hazarded 
the lieutenant. He had no exact knowl- 
edge of what the punishment was for 
such unprecedented behavior. Clearly, 
however, Gaspard had been guilty of 
disobedience of orders whilst in an 
enemy’s country. 

Gaspard was unmoved. It was evi- 
dent to the officer that this man was no 
coward, and so he tried to reason with 
him. 

“You must have had some motive for 
throwing away your rifle. Come, out 
with it, my lad!” 

“I have killed men.” The words came 
out slowly, reluctantly, and Lieutenant 
Vallon laughed outright at the answer. 

“And what do you suppose your rifle 
was given you for? To light a fire with, 
eh?” 

“They are murdered! Their wives 
and children are broken-hearted. I 
know it!” 

“You know nothing, you fool! These 
black pigs do not value life so much as 
you value your cigar. If you haven't 
killed them they’d have killed you.” 

“Then I would have died without the 
guilt of murder on my soul.” 

“You'd have died like a pig dies, 
squealing a protest, that’s all. What 
were you before you joined the 
marines?” 

“A poor fisherman, lieutenant.” 

“And how many fish did you make 
widows and orphans?’ asked the lieu- 
tenant. 

“Fish have no souls, but all people 
have, even black people, so the curé 
used to say.” 

“But you haven't killed their souls, 
man!” 

“No; but in taking the lives of men I 
have lost my own soul.” 

“Pouf! I'll absolve you, mon enfant!” 

“It is impossible, lieutenant!” 

“What?’—the officer was angry at the 
man’s obstinacy now. “What? Speak 
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to your officer like that! Here, ser- 
geant, put this imbécile under arrest! 
We haven’t any cells, but do your best 
to make him feel what a fool he 
_ 

The sergeant grinned intelligently, 
and marched the prisoner off to a hut 
and placed a guard at the door. The 
hut was filthy and the air foul, but 
there Gaspard had to remain, thirsty, 
and restless, and silent, until the guard 
was relieved, and then he asked for 
water. 

“Sergeant’s orders are that you are to 
have none until you recover your 
senses, comrade. Come, be a man!” 
was the sentinel’s reply. 

“I am a man!” Gaspard said, proudly, 
and he waited without complaint until 
morning, when the sergeant fetched 
him and marched him to the lieutenant. 

“Well, prisoner, are you going to do 
your duty?” asked the officer. 

“I cannot kill,” was the hoarse reply, 
and the swollen tongue and the cracked 
purple lips told what agony of thirst the 
man had endured. In that hot climate 
thirst is the most fiendish of tortures, 
and the sergeant had chosen a strong 
measure to bring Gaspard to a right 
mind. 

“Very well,” said the lieutenant, “do 
with him as you suggest, sergeant.” 

“Prisoner! Right about face! 
March!” cried the sergeant, and joined 
by the guard at the door, they marched 
to a stake that had been set up in the 
village street, and Gaspard was bound 
to it. 

There in the burning rays of the sun, 
half crazed with the heat and the long- 
ing for water, Gaspard remained until 
late in the afternoon. Then the ser- 
geant approached him, bearing in his 
hand a flask of water and a cup, into 
which he poured some of the cool 
liquid, raising the flask high so that the 
water fell into the cup with the sound 
that there is no forgetting. Gaspard’s 
eyes glared at it wolfishly, but his lips 
and tongue were so swollen that he 
could not utter a sound. 

“Private Meudon, will 


you obey 


orders?” asked the sergeant. 
The poor scorched head nodded assent, 
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and the mouth moved feebly; the ser- 
geant poured a little of the water be- 
tween Gaspard’s lips, and he tried to 


swallow it. Then, in a moment, his 
eyes brightened, and he opened his 
mouth for more, and swallowed it, and 
mumbled that he wanted still more. 

So having surrendered, he was cast 
loose and carried to a hut, where he lay 
for a week between life and death; and 
when three weeks had passed he came 
again upon parade, a_ hollow-cheeked, 
sunken-eyed wreck, hardly able to 
stand. His rifle was in his hand, and 
mechanically he went through his drill, 
managing to last out until parade 
was dismissed and he could rest 
again. 

Next day some of the soldiers went, 
as was their dily custom, to bathe in the 
river, and while there they were sur- 
prised by a body of Mandingoes, who 
killed ten or twelve of them before help 
could arrive. There was a fort just out- 
side the village, and the garrison, 
twenty in all, had rushed out to the res- 
cue, but they too were so far outnum- 
bered that they could only show a bold 
front and retreat to their fortress with 
the rescued men in their midst. The re- 
mainder of the garrison left in the vil- 
lage were already engaged with a nu- 
merous enemy, and no help could be 
expected from that quarter. 

Only that morning Gaspard had taken 
his place with the garrison of the fort, 
and he, with the others, had sallied out 
to beat back the enemy; but although, 
like the rest, he placed himself between 
his defenceless comrades and their foes, 
he made no attempt to fire his rifle, 
merely threatening with it, and falling 
back step by step. 

By the time they reached their mud- 
fort they were almost surrounded by a 
ferocious horde, mad with the lust for 
blood; and only one person at a time 
could pass in through the small door to 
safety. The fort, which had been built 
by the Arabs and repaired by the 
French, was pierced for musketry above 
the line of the door, and those who 
were within fired down into the black 
crowd, keeping them somewhat at 
bay. 
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Still the enemy fired and advanced, 
and Frenchmen fell dead and wounded, 
and those who were able to stand strug- 
gled among themselves to gain access, 
until at last he inevitable result ar- 
rived, and the door was blocked. 

Gaspard never looked at the door, but 
faced the foe with a calm and resolute 
courage that moved the sergeant, who 
was near him, to admiration, so that he 
cried out words of encouragement to 
him. Every time the foe made a rush 
he pointed his rifle, and they fell back 
before the determined-looking soldier, 
and fired at him instead. They were 
bad enough shots, those dark-skinned 
warriors, and yet Gaspard was bleeding 
from half a dozen wounds when the ser- 
geant shouted to him, “You've done 
your share, mon brave! Run in.” 

Gaspard would not move, but stood 
there a few paces in front of the door 
through which the last of his comrades 
were retreating, until only he and the 
sergeant were left. 

“Now, Private Meudon, I'll cover 
you,” cried the sergeant. 

“I wait for you, sergeant,” and the 
sergeant, seeing how determined he 

yas, made a rush and got through the 
door in safety. 

Then Gaspard turned his head toward 
the door, but in that moment the enemy 
rushed in upon him with yells of tri- 
umph, and he was lost to sight; only a 
struggling mass of black warriors was 
to be seen, hacking and hewing at some- 
thing in their midst. 

Just an hour later, reinforcements 
came from the village, and the Mandin- 
goes were driven away with heavy 
loss; and then they found what was 
Gaspard. 

The sergeant took up a rifle from the 
clenched hand of a dead native; he knew 
it had belonged to Gaspard, and he 
looked into the barrel. It was bright, 
and had not been fired. The sergeant 
mused for a moment. 

“Ah! the poor Gaspard Meudon,” he 
said, “he was an imbécile, look you, but 
he was also a man, and a. brave 
man!” 


, 


JOHN LE BRETON. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
FELICE CAVALLOTTI. 

The one man dearest to the heart of 
Italy is dead. Felice Cavallotti has 
been slain in a duel; the thirty-first duel 
fought in his courageous and impetuous 
eareer. It is such a death as he would 
have desired; a fitting death for a poet 
and a soldier, with the vast ethereal 
Roman horizon attracting by its beauty 
his last words. But the pity of it—the 
pity of it!—that such as he should have 
been killed by one of the Crispi crew! 
Neither his adversary nor his provoca- 
tion were worthy of him; he would have 
done more wisely to disregard the mis- 
erable insults which were intended to 
provoke him to the encounter. Caval- 
lotti attacked with all his well-known 
ardor and vivacity; Macola kept on 
guard; but three times in_ riposte 
Macola aimed at the throat, and the 
third time his sword pierced the 
jugular vein. In a few minutes Caval- 
lotti was dead; over his head from his 
boyhood the thunder of battle had 
passed harmlessly, the fire and storm of 
revolution had left him unscathed, in 
the duello he had been always victo- 
rious,and this Sunday afternoon, amidst 
the violets and narcissus, he fell by the 
hand of a Macola! O derision and 
irony of fate! 

Felice Cavallotti had the blood, as he 
had the features, of the Venetian no- 
bility in whose Libro d’Oro his ancestry 
is written. Milan claims him as her 
son, but in truth he had nothing to do 
with Milan, except that he was born in 
the city at a time when his father, a 
learned man, was residing there for a 
few years. As a boy, he was a brilliant 
and assiduous student, devoted to the 
classics, and irresistible in logic and 
argument. But at that time the air was 
full of warlike epoch and _revolu- 
tionary fervor; fuori il stranier was 
on all lips; the _ intoxication of 
patriotism entered the brain and 
the heart of the young scholar; he went 
to Sicily and fought at Milazzo and at 
Valturno, and his valor is recorded in 
the story of the time. Yet he was only 
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sixteen at that time, and had set sail 
for Sicily with only five francs in his 
pocket! At that early age he was al- 
ready a writer, and, amongst other seri- 
ous and political articles, printed one 
in which he foretold the future unity of 
Germany and defeat of Austria. 

Alexandre Dumas loved him in his 
adolescence, and opened the pages of his 
Independenza to the essays and lyrics of 
this young genius, in whose martial as- 
pirations and careless courage he saw 
reflected the intrepid temper of his own 
mousquetaires. Like nearly all men 
who are leaders of men, and born of 
higher and finer organization than the 
generality, Felice Cavallotti adored his 
mother, who had a great share in the 
education of this gifted mind, this un- 
common nature. In the home of his 
childhood there were more learning, and 
culture and affection, than wealth; their 
patrician lineage was weighted with 
poverty and privation; and doubtless he 
owed his habits of self-sacrifice, his 
power of finding consolation in letters, 
his cheerful acceptance of hardships, 
and his incorruptibility in public life, 
to the example and the teaching of his 
parents. For no crime had he such dis- 
dain and such inexorable condemna- 
tion as for the base venality of men in 
high place and power. The war he has 
waged against this is matter of history; 
it has now cost him his life. 

His life thenceforth was one of com- 
bat, romance, adventure and devotion 
to impersonal causes; its record is like 
that of a hero of Ariosto, and love, war, 
poetry, danger, all that is sweetest, 
strongest and most impassioned in hu- 
man existence, alternated in his. Al- 
ways chivalrous, impetuous, generous to 
a fault, and of exquisite tenderness and 
magnanimity, he has ever realized and 
represented the highest ideal of the 
Italian character: “one hand on the lute, 
and the other on the sword.” He was 
constantly persecuted for his liberal 
opinions, for his dauntless utterances, 
and for his frequent duels; and he 
wrote his famous “Alcibiade” when he 
was lying in hiding in his own home of 
Dagnente, on the Lago Maggiore; he 
adored Dagnente, and when he 


was there, in mid-winter as_ in 
mid-summer, took his daily bath 
in the water of its torrent. One 
of the last acts of his life was to 
save a stray dog, and take her to Dag- 
nente; “Lena”—as he called her—“Lena 
always knows when I am writing to 
you,” he said in what was almost his 
last letter to me, “and puts her paw 
upon the paper to send you her caress.” 
Nothing which lived and suffered was 
alien to him; his infinite tenderness and 
universality of feeling resembled Pierre 
Loti’s, and was the more beautiful; he 
was filled by all the excitements and 
emotions most intoxicating to a man of 
ardent temperament, who was ready as 
a lion for all conflict. 

It was the great diversity of feelings 
and impulses in him which made the 
irresistible charm of his personality, 
because united to such martial ardor, 
such fearless eagerness to support his 
word with his sword, such superb and 
scornful courage, such scathing com- 
mand of irony. That fine ironical smile, 
so often on his lips in the Chamber at 
Montecitario, stung like a whip the liar, 
the rogue, the opportunist, the false 
politician; but for the sincere, the 
humble, the oppressed, the persecuted, 
whether human or animal, the tender- 
ness of Felice Cavallotti was as pure 
and as inexhaustible as his own torrent 
of Dagnente. 

The poet whose eyes grew dim with 
joy at the glory of a sunset on his lake, 
and whose heart was stirred at the sight 
of the first primrose on the bank, was 
the same man as the soldier whose 
breast was scarred with wounds—the 
same man as the public speaker who 
cried aloud to an assembled parliamen, 
“Respect a clean and quiet conscience 
if you have it not!” He was many- 
sided, like Ulysses, and, like him, loved 
equally the blood-red scenes of battle 
and the blossoming fields of home. 

As an orator, his seductive charm, 
his passionate eloquence, are well 
known even to foreigners; and it is a 
curious fact that when he was first 
elected deputy (for that Careteolona 
which has been always faithful to hir 
through so many years), his opponents 
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were so little able to foresee his future 
triumphs that they mockingly coun- 
selled him to go to the shore of the 
lake and put pebbles in his mouth like 
Demosthenes. Alas! the clarion of his 
voice will sound no more to carry dis- 
may into base souls and cast shame 
upon the shameful. He is slain; and 
iniquity rejoices. Iniquity rejoices; but 
the people weep, and all which is best 
in youth mourns the loss of one who 
was eternally young. “He was love— 
he was courage—he was the tradition of 
all which was purest and most glorious 
in the redemption of our country—he 
was the surest promise for the future— 
he was liberty—he was goodness—he 
was tenderness, unselfishness, sacrifice 
—he was poetry incarnated in man— 
and he is dead.” An Italian writes 


thus. To it there is nothing to add, ex- 
cept a long farewell. Caro carissimo! 
addio! 
OvUIDA. 
March, 1898. 





From Chambers’s Journal, 
“MADE IN JAPAN.” 

The wonderful trade advances that 
have been made by Japan since the 
conclusion of the war with China 
should make our manufacturers and 
merchants keep their eyes open, or they 
may find some morning their occupa- 
tion gone in markets they thought they 
had secured. This enterprising people 
has in the past two years almost se- 
cured a monopoly, in the Eastern 
markets, of the match-trade. Some 
twenty or twenty-five years ago the 
import of matches in India and Burma 
was largely English and exclusively 
European. English imports gradually 
declined, being replaced by Swedish 
matches. These in their turn are being 
ousted by the Japanese match, equally 
good and sold at fifty per cent. lower 
prices. In Burma, a province which 
last year imported matches of a value 
of over five lakhs of rupees, or some 
£33,000, Japanese matches are almost 
exclusively used now. They pay an 
import duty of five per cent., and yet 
can be purchased retail in the streets 
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of Rangoon at one anna, or about one 
penny, per bundle of ten boxes. The 
English match ten or fifteen years ago 
cost in Rangoon about five times as 
much, and at that time there was no 
import duty. Burma is a very damp 
country, with an annual rainfall vary- 
ing from one hundred to two hundred 
inches. The English match in the 
rains was difficult to burn. If the box 
was kept in flannel it would ignite; but 
the wood of the match was thick and 
generally damp, and failed to keep 
alight. The Swedes tirst, and after- 
wards the Japanese, saw what was re- 
quired, and made a thinner match, thus 
using less wood, and meeting the re- 
quirements of a province with a moist 
climate. Between them they have 
ousted the British match altogether; 
and a trade in this single Eastern prov- 
ince alone of a yearly value between 
£30,000 and £40,000, which will prob- 
ably be doubled when the Rangoon and 
Mandalay Railway is extended to the 
borders of China (as it will be before 
the end of 1899), has been lost to En- 
gland, probably never to be regained. 
The loss of the match-trade in India 
may be a small thing to grieve over, 
but when a single province of that 
great dependency takes in a year over 
£30,000 worth, manufacturers’ profits 
must be something tangible over the 
whole area. In Burma and the sur- 
rounding countries nearly every man, 
woman and child smokes, and matches 
are now to be found in the remotest 
Burman, Shan and Karen hamlets 
hundreds of miles from the coast or 
railway communication. No jungle 
man or woman fails to provide himself 
or herself with a box of matches when 
they are so cheap. Their forefathers 
either borrowed a light from a fireplace 
in a neighboring hut or procured fire by 
rubbing briskly two pieces of dried 
bamboo together, with some dried 
bamboo shavings—a process the writer, 
when foresting twenty years ago, often 
saw applied at an encampment on a wet 
night before supplies had been brought 
up by elephants, or wher, as was often 
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the case, the thick English match of 
that period was too damp to strike suc- 
cessfully. 

Umbrellas, which were largely manu- 
factured locally of oiled paper, are 
being supplanted also by Japanese 
articles, excellent copies of the Euro- 
pean umbrella; and these are sold in 
the Rangoon bazaars at one rupee and 
four annas each, or about one shilling 
and eightpence. Similar umbrellas, 
before Japan took to manufacturing 
them, cost at least four times the price 
in Burma, and in this article, as in 
matches, no European country appar- 
ently can hope to compete with the 
Japanese in producing an equally good- 
looking and low-priced umbrella. The 
Burmans are largely taking to the im- 
ported umbrella, whilst their own paper 
umbrellas are often patronized by Euro- 
peans as a good protection against sun 
and rain; although they are not so con- 
venient to carry unopened as the or- 
dinary umbrella, as they are too bulky 
when closed to be used as a walking- 
stick. The local article can be bought 
for eight annas, or about eightpence, 
and if carefully used lasts for one rainy 
season. 

Bicycles and sewing machines of 
Japanese make at half European and 
American prices have also been im- 
ported into Burma from the Straits. 
Doubtless before long we shall have 
Japanese merchants, and possibly a 
Japanese bank, established in Rangoon. 
Several cargoes of rice have already 
been sent from the Burman rice ports 
to Japan; and that astute people will 
doubtless soon realize that the best way 
to push their manufactures and the 
cheapest way to buy their rice cargoes 
is to have Japanese firms established at 
the rising capital of Rangoon, where 
there will soon be railway communica- 
tion to the confines of China itself, with 
its hard-working millions of population. 
Japanese clocks are now sold through- 
out the East; and Japanese coals are 
highly thought of in Bombay. 

Whilst Englishmen offer equal advan- 
tages to every nationality in trade with 


the East, it is not a pleasant sight for 
Englishmen to see British trade pass 
away into the hands of the foreigner 
resident in British possessions. 

“A fair field and no favor” is a good 
motto, and one that in trade in British 
dependencies we have always en- 
deavored to carry out. If Japan can 
undersell us and make equally good 
articles, we cannot hope to persuade 
the consumer to buy English articles 
because they are English. An opposite 
policy has not proved such a success in 
Saigon and French Cochin China that 
we should ever think of or wish to imi- 
tate it. The British manufacturer may 
rest assured it is more difficult to re- 
gain a lost trade than to keep an exist- 
ing one. By having trustworthy 
agents on the spot, and by altering his 
manufactures where they do not meet 
the wishes and wants of his customers; 
by being obliging and courteous, in 
fact; and by having his goods always 
up to sample, he may hope, even in 
these days of keen competition, to do a 
good trade. But he must not lose sight 
of the fact that times have altered a 
great deal in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, and that he has many competitors 
now where formerly he enjoyed almost 
a monopoly. Under such circum- 
stances, if he wishes to keep and extend 
his trade in the East, he must prove 
that he can, like his competitors, adapt 
himself to circumstances, and not ex- 
pect his Eastern customers to alter 
their habits and customs to suit him. 
In short, the best manufactures will 
win the most markets, and “best” in- 
cludes goodness of the article as well as 
economy in price. We have a good 
many brisk competitors in Germany, 
Belgium and other European countries, 
not to speak of the Americans, all quite 
alive to the exigencies of the hour. But 
probably in the next quarter of a cen- 
tury we shall find articles “made in 
Japan” imported all over the East to a 
much greater extent than they are now; 
and it is to be hoped that we shall not 
have them (as in the match-trade) 
eclipsing British manufactures, 








